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CHAPTER I. 
SUMMERDALE-IN-THE-WATER. 


AM the Perpetual Curate 

of Summerdale - in - the - 

Water. A few years ago 

I gave to the world a frag- 

mentof my autobiography. 

It consisted of only a few 

short pages. Some of 

my friends are anxious 

that I should extend the 

narrative. I hope a reverie 

which seemed fresh and 

interesting when confined 

to one chapter may not 

become monotonous by 

extensive multiplication. 

My first impressions of 

* Summerdale were filled 

with dismal forebodings. 

The silence which almost made itself heard, the dead calm which 

the senses could feel, depressed me to the very soul. I could 

hardly breathe. I was hemmed in, shut out from all the world, an 

exile without hope, a prisoner having no chance of reprieve. The 

three bells of the old church that chimed on Sundays were funereal. 
Vou. VII., N.S. 1871. B 
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The moss-grown village was the grave of dead hopes and aspira- 
tions. Oblivion had cast her mantle over the valley. It was the 
sleepy hollow of fairy tales, the lost village, the border-land of life, 
the-Valley of Poppies. I persisted in seeing the image of Somnus in 
a stone saint over the church porch. The son of Erebus and Nox 
had set up his black-curtained throne of feathers in that crumbling 
edifice. It was his cavern. When I entered it I should see the 
Dreams standing by him. 

A few weeks’ experience dispelled the darkest of these images, but 
silence and sadness still peopled the village with gloomy shadows. 
I was not good enough nor pure enough for an anchorite, to settle 
down and devote heart and soul unto one service. Not pure enough ; 
I might better say not sufficiently repentant and believing; not 
firm enough in my faith, not submissive and resigned. I chafed 
against the imaginary barriers of my prison. The score of sleepy 
people who sat and nodded through the morning service provoked 
my melancholy and did not excite my zeal. The Squire on the hill 
was a continual thorn in my flesh. His riches rebuked my poverty. 
I hated him because he had been successful in the battle. His 
horses trampled upon the memories of my past life until the dust of 
them choked me. I revenged myself now and then in a sermon 
upon Dives and Lazarus. The Squire did not come to church 
regularly, but the family pew was always occupied, and I knew that 
my sermons were discussed over dinner. I was asked to dine 
Sunday after Sunday. It flattered my pride to refuse every 
invitation to feast at the rich man’s table. I would rather have 
died of starvation than humble myself to eat of the crumbs with 
Lazarus. My heart was full of bitterness. Jasper, Melchior, and 
Balthazar had no charm for me. They had neither myrrh, nor 
frankincense, nor gold for the fortune-scourged curate. I had 
remembered their names, and sung my ¥wudi/ate Deo in the old days, 
but had never been exempt from the falling sickness. I was indeed 
a miserable sinner. 

All this was in the early days of my fall, when I turned my back 
upon the world, because I had no choice but to run. I had fought 
and struggled in the conflict. Nothing daunted, I had set my lance in 
rest, and plunged into the battle, fighting, not with the sword of the 
spirit, but with the weapons of the flesh. Youth is hard to mould 
into wisdom and soberness. My father made a mistake when he 
had me educated for the Church. He was an artist in a 
cathedral city. They called the place Wulstan. “ Poor, pretty, 
and proud,” is the motto which satire has ordained for the people of 
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this western land. I call to mind the charm of my boyish life in the 
dull old town before I plunged into the battle beyond. Of this anon. 
My father, I say, was an artist in that same cathedral city. He was 
proud, and eventually came under the narrowness and vanity of the 
clerical influence. I must be educated for the Church ; and so I was, 
heaven forgive me! 

But I am wandering from Summerdale, where I came when the 
battle was at an end—over for good, so far as I was concerned. I 
had fought and lost, done battle with the foe and been defeated. I 
fled and came to Summerdale. Those first hot days of my dis- 
appointment are long since past, and I sit by the river and thank 
God that I came here to be at rest. The chimes which were 
funereal just after the battle, are now tender, gentle music to my soul, 
and the moss on the fountain is not softer than the quiet, peaceful 
path of my life. Some of the select few who nodded over my first 
sermon have dropped away quietly to their rest. The Squire is gray 
and gentle now. He sits with me in the porched doorway of the 
hall, an‘ talks of his early days. His horses no longer lacerate my 
early hopes. Indeed, there is a mild chestnut cob which carries me 
now and then to the country town, but these are very rare occasions, 
and I come back again, with thankfulness and gratitude, to the 
slumbering river and the mosses of Summerdale-in-the-Water. 
Fucundi acti labores. 1am not a scholar in the general acceptation 
of the term. I know little Greek and less Latin. That was one of the 
reasons why I was overcome in the fight. Some men have a faculty 
for languages: I was not born to be learned in this direction, but I 
know the Fathers almost by heart nevertheless—Hippolytus, Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Theophilus, Clementine. I 
regarded this exercise as a duty when I found my mind more than 
usually occupied with the holiday books of fancy and imagination. 

Summerdale is just outside the world, on the borders of life, at the 
outskirts of the battle-field. I sometimes catch faint sounds of 
the din of the conflict. The blare of the trumpet and the rumble of 
the drum now and then reach me, on the wings of the western wind. 
Occasionally brother soldiers who have been wounded in the battle, 
friends of the old days, comrades in arms, find their way to Summer- 
dale. They come back to me at long intervals; come back with 
changed faces and changed manners ; come back when their dreams 
are over, baffled, broken, defeated. Rarely indeed do any but the con- 
founded find me out; the maimed and wounded ; they who have 
fainted by the way and fallen ; the deserted of fortune. The rich and 
victorious have lived out of the old ways. They have goné beyond 
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the old associations. They have been triumphant. They have 
acquired power. The world is at their feet, subdued, vanquished, over- 
come, so far as their limited wisdom understands victory. These 
warriors are not for Summerdale. They forget the Perpetual Curate 
who rode forth with them in the fray, pushed on by the same ‘hopes, 
stimulated by a kindred ambition. 

No, it is in the hour of defeat that my old acquaintances and 
friends come back to me. When they have a fall, they think of the 
retreat outside the world, and its gray-bearded exile. A fellow feeling 
jogs their memory, and they “hunt me up” as they call it. When 
finance has hit them ; when the bishop has died without promoting 
them ; when they have sent their last picture to be rejected at the 
Academy ; when their books have failed; when the woman they 
loved has proved unfaithful ; then they think of the old days, the old 
friends, the schoolboy companions, the college chums, of early 
dreams and early hopes, and of other men who have suffered. Then, 
remembering the Perpetual Curate of Summerdale-in-the-Water, they 
“ hunt him up,” to shake hands again, and re-fight their battles over 
his winter fire, or recount their strange, eventful histories in the 
sunlight of the valley, while the bees hum a soft and lulling accom- 
paniment to the more pathetic passages of their personal stories of the 
battle. 


CHAPTER II. 
“STRANGE, EVENTFUL HISTORIES.” 


STRANGE is the news which these friends of my youth bring out 
of the world, from the battle-field of life. 

I see the Zimes now and then, many days after publication. It is 
a romance to me. Its strange stories are like events I have read of 
in other days. The journal is a despatch from the war. I note its 
list of killed and wounded, and I look up from its blurred and 
blotted columns to gaze upon the long winding river, and think 
of the land that lies beyond. But my friends who hunt me up, 
they are waifs and strays of the fight itself. They have been in 
the conflict, and that recently. They know all about the marches 
and countermarches, the sieges and capitulations. They have en- 
countered the giants single-handed. They have seen the sons 
of Coelus and Terra, and can describe their horrible features. 
They have measured clubs and swords with them. Marvellous 
are the stories they tell. Sometimes I think. my poor wounded 
friends multiply their foes, as Falstaff did; but it is long since 
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I was bruised in the wars, and twenty years of Summerdale is 
no more than a week in the world. How they talk, these crushed 
friends of my youth. Their metaphors are often as confused as their ; 
stories. Cardinal Perron might have found in them materials for 
another treatise. One man is full of Scylla and Charybdis, turning 
the fight into a naval encounter instead of a war on land; another 
talks of Arges, Brontes, and Steropes; another of Pluto and 
Mammon ; another of Satan and the fiends ; another of Fortuna and 
Fate, and ScyJla and Charybdis, all in a breath. Circe is on some 
lips, and I listen to stories of the Grand Passion with a heart 
whose beating is quickened by my own _ never-to-be-forgotten 
memories. 

Lately there came to me two men who had been maimed and 
lamed in the financial storm which raged in the great world. I knew 
it had been ; for I saw accounts of social wrecks and disasters in the 
Times. I had read notices of the panic, and had been called upon 
to describe to the best of my knowledge what a panic was. My 
little handful ot parishioners had heard that there was a panic in 
London, and there had been a serious discussion among them as to 
the nature of the beast. Arthur Masters knew what the panic was. 
He was the first of my two friends who hunted me up after the 
storm. He had been educated for the Church, but he was always 
fond of figures ; he was great in arithmetical calculations, had notions 
about the currency, and finally, instead of digging and delving into 
the mysteries of theology, he plunged into finance. Two years ago 
he was worth a hundred thousand pounds ; a week since, when he sat 
by my side at Summerdale, he was not worth as many pence. Had 
he been content with a hundred thousand pounds, he might have 
possessed that vast sum now. He wanted two hundred thousand, and 
he is ruined, He confessed it all to me. He had fought for too 
much, and now he is gray and short of breath, and seeks for the rest 
that will not come. 

He never sought me when he was victorious ; but I do not tell 
him this. He has been forced aside into the byway of life, and 
that is how he finds me out. I remember him when he was 
a bright curly-headed fellow, the pride of a fond mother, and 
the admiration of a host of pretty girls. When I fell in the fight 
and was pushed aside, I saw his brougham driving down to the 
House of Commons. At least, I think I saw it; but the time wears 
out so rapidly, and Summerdale is fruitful in fancies. Masters thought 
he would like the old village—my slumbering Valley of Poppies. The 
crumbling stocks beneath the elms and the daws up in the church 
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tower had a special attraction for him. But he was only resting 
awhile. The air was grateful to his dazed brain, and the homely 
food restored the tone of both mind and body. In a week he 
stood erect, and then he longed, as I did years ago, to be once more 
in the fight. To-day he writes to me and encloses what he calls 
the draft of a prospectus for a new Limited Company. I hardly know 
what he means. I suppose it is a new invention for some deadly 
engine to operate in the City. Should he retrieve his position, I 
shall hear from him again, and then see him no more, If he falls, I 
shall encounter him outside the world, hunting me up. 

Some of my old friends drop in upon me out of gratitude. They 
have been saved at a critical time. A “mutual friend” has stepped 
in with his shield at the proper moment. The hard-pressed soldier 
has regained his footing ; and then all at once the old times, the old 
faces, the familiar names, come back to the memory. Desprey is one 
of these men. He hunted me up three years ago; he came in a 
hired conveyance from the Barwood Junction, six miles away. The 
villagers flocked out of their houses to see him alight, and treated the 
driver to a mug of beer to learn the news. I hardly remembered 
Desprey at first; his voice sounded like a half-forgotten memory ; 
and then all at once I knew him well. His explanation was brief. 
He was in the neighbourhood, and could not resist the temptation to 
call and see me ; heard quite by accident that I was Perpetual Curate 
of Summerdale, and felt ashamed of himself that he had never 
looked me up before. “The fact was, he had been so much 
engaged one way and another, had had so many irons in the fire, 
and all that sort of thing, that he had not had a day to call his own 
for years.” 

I could see at once that Desprey had not been much hurt. There 
was music in his voice, his head was erect, and he smiled without 
effort.. ‘‘ Surely,” I thought in my shambling way, “ surely this is a 
victorious man, come to see me in the day of his triumph.” I began 
mentally to chide myself for being cynical about successful men. 
“ Here is Wealth and Success,” I thought, “come at last to shake 
hands with Failure and Poverty for the sake of past days, on the pure 
score of friendship,” and I thanked heaven that it was so. I hope it 
may be so still, though I feel assured Desprey came out of gratitude. 
He had been down on his side; the foe was pressing heavily upon 
him. In another moment he would have been smitten unto death ; 
and then the friendly shield had come, the friendly shield had 
shadowed him, the friendly life had been risked to save him. This 
had roused his better nature, this had excited his old love. 
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Memories of the past had come rushing upon him like a rebuke ; and 
so he had come to see his old friend, and talk of the spring-time of 
life in the parson’s autumn days. And it was so; for when the 
evening sun had set, and the mists had risen upon the bosom of the 
river, I lighted my lamp only to see it obscured in the smoke of 
Desprey’s cigar, as he told me of his escape. 

“It was at the height of the panic,” he said ; “1 had fifty thousand 
pounds’ worth of certain shares lying with a margin, as we call it, at 
a great discount house. I had been hit in other ways, and had been 
compelled to deposit this scrip. Suddenly the shares fell; and I had 
notice that, unless I could cover them with ten thousand pounds by 
ten o’clock the next day, they would be sent into the market 
and sold. This simply meant utter ruin. I could not at so short a 
notice find even two thousand pounds. I had money, but it was not 
available. What could I do? I was a candidate for Barford, you 
know, at the time; put up to succeed old Peters when he died. 
That night I was to address the electors. I did not know what in 
the world to do. I felt that I was a ruined man, almost bankrupt in 
purse and in reputation, for the one would have gone with the other. 
I was paralysed, thought of my wife and children, of the girls at 
school, the pleasant country seat. I nearly went mad. Going down 
to the club I met Frank Somers ; you know Frank” 

Here Desprey’s face lighted up quite joyously, and I remembered 
Frank as the stroke-oar of our boat at Oxford. 

“Yes, I remember Frank,” I said; “just remember him.” 

“ Ah, he is a fine fellow,” said Desprey, continuing his story. “I 
met him on the Carlton steps, just going into the club. He shook 
hands, said how pale I looked, asked me if I was ill, and hoped 
nothing had happened. In my despair I told him, as men will tell each 
other at such times, how I had been hit, and what a fix I was in. 
‘Ten thousand !’ he repeated to himself; ‘it is a heavy sum, but I 
think I can manage it for you.’ I hardly knew what to think of his 
remark. He thought 4e could manage it for me/ Why should he 
manage it forme? I had never had a business transaction with him 
in my life. While I was wondering at his friendly words, he said he 
would go and see a friend in Pall Mall, and join me again in half an 
hour with an answer upon the subject. I went into the club; I 
looked vacantly at the papers ; I looked at the list of bankrupts, half 
expecting, with my panic-stricken ideas, to see my own name there. 
I read a case of suicide, and regretted that Iwas a married man. In 
half an hour Frank Somers came back. ‘You can have the money 
at ten 0’clock to-morrow morning,’ he said; ‘and now be off to 
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Barford, or else you will lose the train.’ I could make no reply. I 
leaned my head against the wall, and cried like a child.” 

And he wept—aye, and sobbed, as he told me the story. Little as I 
can sympathise now with the outside battle (because I have nearly 
ceased to understand it), I wept too. Thank God, there is some 
good left in the world still, and there are grateful hearts. Not that I 
long to be in the world again ; it is no place for me. I am content 
to hear of it, and to give drink to the wayfarers who have fallen out 
of the lists for a time, of who have left them, like myself, for ever and 
ever. 

I have a companion while I write—a newspaper man. Strange 
people, these men who write and publish ; these men who undertake 
to instruct mankind! His stories are full of romance and of wonder 
to me. Stories with princes, and lords, and dukes, and actors, and 
artists, and beggars in them ; stories of failure and success strangely 
commingled. I can hardly believe that I, the Perpetual Curate of 
Summerdale-in-the-Water, ever lived in this world of which the 
journalist speaks. How strange it sounds, his history of personal 
encounters, of political strife, of literary rivalry, of theological chaos, 
of High-Church and Low-Church, and Broad-Church and No-Church! 
Is my friend rehearsing his notes for a new work to rival “ Gulliver’s 
Travels”? Is he airing his imagination for an appendix to the 
“ Arabian Nights”? Surely he has been reading “ Bidpai,” and is 
amusing himself at my expense. 1 am convinced that he is treating 
me now and then to an extract from “Gil Blas.” There is such 
devilry in his accounts of pit-falls and snares in life’s highway, satanic 
engines hidden in the battle-fields, that I think of Quarles and his 
Emblems, then turn to Job, and finally to the Man of many 
sorrows, challenging in my own mind any soldier of this lower world 
to match Him in His troubles and persecutions. 

When the stars are twinkling in the river, and the waters are going 
on and on, gently down to the sea, I look out into the quiet night, 
and am content to leave others to bear the cross in show and glitter, 
in pomp of deanery and bishopric; content to let them have their 
chariots and their horsemen and their fat servitors ; content to be 
outside the world in this moss-grown Summerdale ; content to be 
the pastor, and master, and doctor, and friend, and instructor of 
these poor people, living on the borders of life, journeying with the 
fathers of the village to the “silent land,” where 


‘* The wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE DEAN’S YOUNGEST DAUGHTER. 


THE visits of Masters and Desprey and the journalist, Ernest 
Fenton, have given my thoughts a vast fillip. Desprey was a boy when 
I was a boy, and we both went to the same school in the shadow 
of Wulstan Cathedral. 

I see the gray walls of the old houses in the College Green. If 
the monks of old knew how to pass their days in quiet on the 
margins of pleasant rivers, their successors of the more modern faith 
have not failed to catch some of the olden inspiration. You could 
never have imagined the comforts of those plain looking houses 
round the square. Their exterior architecture seemed designed to 
repudiate the idea of ease and luxury and pomp. They were 
apparently all back doors and back yards, shaded by tall-spreading 
elms. You rarely saw any one go in or come out. Wherever 
you entered them, you always got a glimpse of the larder or the 
kitchen first. And how clean, and sweet, and wholesome, and 
English everything was. The bright open fireplace and the ancient 
spit; the clean white flags and great oaken dressers, with rows of 
white and copper pans. 

When I was a boy, the interiors of those dark gray houses in the 
square were among my dreams. Desprey, who was a grand sort of boy 
in his way, laughed at the idea of there being any mystery about those 
houses. He only thought they were dull stupid places, and he would 
be very sorry to live in one of them. My father said Desprey was 
made to see things in a different light to my view of the world. He 
was a thoughtful man, my father, with the highest feeling for his art. 
It has often puzzled me how he came to let the canker of a narrow 
out-of-the-world town eat into his judgment; though for that matter 
I have at last come to love the sublime profession of the Church, 
finding in it the only solace and comfort, the supremest calm and 
contentment of heart and soul and mind that man can hope to 
experience this side the grave. 

Those old houses in the square, I have seen the elms whispering 
together over them, and heard the crows telling each other the 
history of the Deanery, with its quaint mullioned windows, and its 
smooth lawn of velvet grass. It was built of red sandstone, the 
Deanery, and it had a frontage to the river. You could see it from 
the windows of our school. When you had been kept in for an hour 
for inattention to your studies, and all the other boys were gone, you 
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could hear the ivy that crept up the red sandstone shafts ot the 
windows rustling in the evening breeze; you could see the soft 
crumbling facade of the grand old house blushing redder and 
redder in the fading light; the perfume of wallflowers and pinks 
that crowded each other in out-of-the-way corners came over the 
grass; and in the distance your mind rested on the bosom of the 
river. 

They never knew how much I enjoyed these occasional detentions 
after school-hours. The Dean of Wulstan was a divine of remark- 
ably regular habits. He dined usually at four o’clock, immediately 
after evening service. At six o’clock his two daughters left the table, 
and his butler entered with a special bottle of port and a pair of 
small wax candles. Meanwhile the ladies walked several times over 
the lawn, looked out upon the river, sometimes plucked a flower, and 
then disappeared. 

I could not have been more than fifteen at this time. What a 
long vista it is, looking down Time’s weed-grown avenue to those 
days of romance and love! A long, long lane, peopled with shadows. 
I wander down the mystic path often in my sleep, and see the old 
sunshine and the old flowers. I think the grass was greener in my 
boyish days, and the flowers sweeter, and that there were softer purples 
and more glowing reds in the last glimmers of the sun. I wander 
along*that mystic avenue, over weeds and briars, through storm and 
cloud, and I come at last to the fairest vision the sun ever shone 
upon. She seems to look at me out of her clear hazel eyes, and 
smile with her half parted lips. I have a rose which she gave me 
even now. It lies with other treasures in that cabinet by the western 
window of my favourite room in the old parsonage house of Sum- 
merdale. 

Ruth Oswald was the Dean’s youngest daughter. Nearly every 
boy at Wulstan College was secretly in love with her. It was a 
rare picture to see the two Misses Oswald come up the nave and into 
the choir on Sundays. The verger with his silver sceptre of office 
walked with a proud air as he conducted them to their curtained seat. 
Ruth was a brunette. She had a clear olive complexion that glowed 
with health. She had soft languishing eyes and dark brown hair. 
Dressed in a fashion now extinct, you could not fail to note the round 
contour of her figure. All the lines of beauty seemed to have met in ” 
that vision of loveliness. ‘There was a tender eloquence in her eyes. 
Her lips, while they were sufficiently full and well-defined to denote 
generosity and a love of pleasure, had the delicacy of refinement and 
the graceful parting line which the physiognomist never sees but in 
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a high and noble nature. . Youfelt »better for looking upon Ruth 
Oswald. Her shadow fell upon you like a blessing. There was 
nothing demonstrative inhermanner. Norustle of silk accompanied 
her. She made no noise. You could not hear her walk, though she 
had a firm elastic tread. Her presence was felt, not heard. You 
always saw her eyes first, her large soft dreamy eyes, full of sympathy 
and love, and shaded by long sweeping lashes, which touched her 
glowing cheek when her eyes were closed in prayer. She was neither 
tall nor short in stature, but of that fair proportion which painters 
agree in ascribing to our first mother, Eve. I fear me now that my 
prayers were not what they should have been on those Sunday 
mornings long ago. I sat nearly opposite to the Dean’s pew, and 
often saw nothing and thought of nothing but that sweet young lady 
who leaned over the great open Prayer-book. I watched her parted 
lips in the responses, and the last sonorous sounds of the Amens 
seemed to linger about her and make her saint-like. My eyes would 
wander from hers to the angel choir of the western window, filling 
my soul with strange dreams of an earthly paradise. 

The sister of my beloved was cast in an entirely different mould. 
Moreover, she was ten years Ruth’s senior. Mary Oswald, I suppose, 
was about twenty-five when my worship at church was so much 
divided between the Dean’s pew and Him whose chastening hand 
has since then been laid so heavily and yet so lovingly upon me. 
Mary was a tall, handsome, firm, determined woman, with light hair 
and gray eyes. She seemed to go through life as if it were all a 
matter of business. She accepted her position as if it belonged to 
her by Divine ordinance, and played her part with the full con- 
sciousness of her supremacy in Wulstan. 

Mary Oswald was not unlike her father the Dean. He was a 
grand cleric of the old school... A tall, white-haired man, with a kind, 
benevolent face and large fleshy lips, which Lavater’s experience led 
him to associate with sensuality and indolence. You could see that 
the Dean was fond of good living ; everybody knew that the best of 
everything went to the Deanery, but no one could question the 
benevolence and generosity of the Dean’s administration of his own 
and the Chapter’s funds. 

I almost feel inclined to rise from my chair, and stand up reverently, 
as my memory pictures the Dean, in his gown and hood, coming from 
the vestry into the choir, where every person rose until he had taken 
his seat. The vergers themselves, who preceded him, were far 
more imposing than the canons who usually followed. They were 
portly, well-fed gentlemen, the vergers of Wulstan Cathedral. They 
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stood firmly in their buckled shoes, and wore their semi-clerical 
gowns with an air of authority that overawed Wulstan College, 
and contributed in no small degree to maintain the dignity of the 
Establishment. 

You will see over that cabinet, which is sweetened by the odour 
of a rose and all its blessed memories, a picture of a cathedral 
procession. It is my own work, and should have been hung in 
the Royal Academy. I thought so years ago; I think so now. It 
was painted under the inspiration of her love from one of my 
earliest sketches. A dark background, full of heavy, shadowy 
arches. A glimmer of yellow and purple light from a coloured 
window falls upon a procession coming through a darkened archway. 
A dull silvery flicker glints on the curious batons of the vergers. 
The Dean’s crimson hood next catches the faint light, which falls 
at last upon the white-surpliced choristers. Dim, shadowy columns, 
with quaint bosses and heavy oaken pews, are the accessories, 
worked in with warm browns where the light fell, and cold heavy 
blues in the outer shadows. 

There was a time when that picture made me weep. I gaze 
upon it now with a chastened sorrow. There is a sort of bliss- 
fulness of woe. You come to know yourself as time wears on, 
and sadness and sorrow seem to bring you nearer unto Him 
whose ’story falls like balm. upon the wounded spirit.. It comes into 
my mind often to feel that I am selfish and unrighteous in cherishing 
memories of the past so fondly. Even now there is an image which 
seems to stand between me and heaven, for late in the silent night and 
early in the morning my thoughts are of Ruth and our happy days. 

This leads me often into pulpit warnings against the sin of 
indulgence in an earthly love that engrosses all other thoughts. I 
tell my wondering parishioners, with Young, that.a God all mercy is 
a God unjust. I bid them prepare for the removal of their idol. I 
warn them that God is a jealous God. I urge them to strive against 
the passion and selfishness that sets up a temple in the heart to one 
being, be it parent, child, sister, brother, or lover. I condemn ambi- 
tion, I denounce the desire for riches ; but I tell my poor friends at 
the same time how hard it is to be pure and good and true and brave 
‘and generous ; and I never let the erring one depart without words of 
hope and comfort and consolation. I have a fellow-feeling for the 
weak and wounded ; and hath not He also who lived among us, and 
took compassion upon the adulteress and the thief ? 

An it be asin to feel an inward rebellion against any heaven that 
does not give back to us our loved ones, my soul will never be purged 
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of its wickedness. It likes me well to labour always for the welfare 
of my little parish. I am conscious of no selfish thought or desire, 
unless it be selfish to wander back down that long dark vista of other 
days, and wish that the time having sped so fast when the sun shone 
would fly with more rapid wings now that the day is ended. I long for 
the night through which we enter the Promised Land. 

True, as the wise and thoughtful Bishop Rust saith, it is not for 
any mortal creature to make a map of that Canaan which lies above, 
but it may be that some good, heaven-desiring pilgrim travelling 
thitherwards arrives sometimes near the borders of the new Jerusalem, 
and, getting upon the top of Pisgah, has the perfect prospect of a fair 
country which lies afar off and may not be described. I have stood 
in fancy on that holy hill, and seen the hazy light of the heavenly 
city ; but oftener has my wandering fancy shown me the dim-curtained 
radiance of a cathedral choir, and a boy chaunting the confessional 
responses, with his dreamy eyes upon the prayerful saint-like face of 
the Dean of Wulstan’s daughter. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MY FATHER’S STUDIO. 


Ir was in the left wing of an old timbered house in a back street 
of the city of Wulstan. The house had a curious history. It had 
sheltered a fugitive king. A knight of great fame had died in the 
little courtyard, after a battle in which his king was defeated. 
The knight had been wounded by a slug-shot in the knee. His 
enemy was a Roundhead. The battle had continued in the very 
streets of the city. Cromwell found among the prisoners the King’s 
physician. He sent this doctor to the knight, and at the same time 
despatched a surgeon from his own staff; for the knight was a duke 
and a brave man. The doctors differed. The Cromwellian said 
there was no danger ; the Royalist advised amputation. Between the 
two the patient died, and was buried before the high-altar in the 
Cathedral Church of Wulstan. 

The Old House of Sidbree they call this timbered edifice in which 
I was born. It had a quaint outer hall and courtyard. The former 
was surrounded by a gallery supported on curious pillars, which 
served me to carry a swing and some other athletic appliances. 
Here and there the gallery was carved. with strange devices. The 
roof was like a melancholy dream in wood. It required a stout 
heart to support you in this hall at midnight. Associated with 
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bloodshed and battle, with ancient religious rites, with days of 
lawlessness, it required no stretch of imagination to fill it with 
ghosts and goblins. It was a low-roofed house, hemmed in bya 
by a high wall. There was an old-fashioned garden on the other side 
of the house, opposite to the courtyard and entrance-hall. The 
garden was. full of curious old trees, which made annual shambling 
efforts to break into leaf. My father would not have them cut down 
because he liked old trees, and loved to put them into weird pictures 
of knighthood and fairyland. The centre of the garden was filled 
with grass. Beneath the wall was a narrow border full of the same 
kind of commonplace sweet flowers as those which bloomed in the 
garden of the Deanery. Gillyflowers, lilies of the valley, primroses, 
violets, daisies, roses, were the plants most favoured by the gardeners 
of Wulstan, when I was a boy. Sweet-briar, lilac, and ivy were the 
ornamental shrubs, and these were all represented at the Old House 
of Sidbree. 

When you entered the precincts of my father’s house you did so 
through a pair of rusty gates, which had an outlet into the main 
street. You proceeded along a stony pathway, softened by grass 
that grew in the chinks of the boulders. Then you reached the 
outer hall, the shadow of which fell upon you like the weight of 
centuries. Glad to get through this dim region, you pulled at the 
great bell-handle which ornamented the inner doorway. By and 
by a sleek, silent housemaid opened the door, and at once you 
knew that you were in the house of a man of taste. The square 
tiled hall was full of pictures; so also was the oaken staircase. 
Mount upwards in imagination with me. My memory is as clear 
now as if I had only just left the place. 

Uur footsteps resound through the clean but uncarpeted corridors. 
Once we have to bend our heads to escape an oaken beam. The 
light comes to our aid through deep-set windows. Presently we 
stand before a heavy doorway. We will not knock, but enter quietly. 
It is my father’s studio. A smell of paint and turpentine and fusty 
portfolios greets us on the threshold. On our left are three windows, 
springing from high seats. The ivy taps at the glass from without. 
On our right-hand the wall is partly covered with rough sketches of 
knights and ladies, Cromwellian figures and studies of Royalist 
heads ; trunks of old trees and long knotty branches ornamented 
with a few straggling leaves ; bits of ancient buildings, gable-ends, 
oriel windows, and effects of light and shade struggling with each 
other in castle turrets or cathedral vaults. On the floor, or reposing 
upon tables, are pieces of ancient armour, quaint cups and jars, a 
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matchlock, two broken spears, a cavalry sword, a pair of Cromwellian 
boots, a crested helmet of the fourteenth century, and a collection of 
English halberds, bills and partisans. In the centre of the room, 
covered with green baize, is a small raised platform, upon which 
stands a living model, clad in partial armour, who, but for his silken 
cloak, is not unlike the gentlemen who form an important feature 
in the Lord Mayor’s Show at the present day. 

“ That will do,” says a somewhat dry but kindly voice, as we stand 
in the paternal presence. 

The model in the fighting costume of past days makes a somewhat 
unknightly obeisance and retires behind a convenient screen, whence 
he presently issues forth a respectable labouring man, who touches 
a lock on his forehead and tramps out of the room and along the 
corridor, where his boots awaken all kinds of ancient and solemn 
echoes. 

My father, a gray-headed man, with a deep-set, eloquent eye and a 
lofty forehead, gives us a pleasant greeting, lays down his palette, and 
points to a jug of oldale, which we will quaff an it please you, and look 
at the painter’s work. It is a scene out of some dark tragedy told in 
ballad lore, the discovery of a wife’s ignoble intrigue. The verse runs 
thus in my father’s writing lying upon the mantel-shelf close by :— 

“‘Up, then, came that lady fair, 
With torches burning bright, 
She thought to give Sir Gyles a drink, 
But found her own wed knight.” 

The picture has in it a splendid effect of torchlight, in which the 
lady’s face comes out warm and bright and glowing. Her lord, with 
grim and frowning face, stands by the body of her lover. The 
accessories are a bit of old wainscoting and tapestry, and a polished 
oaken floor. 

The artist is evidently pleased with his subject. He has adapted 
the ballad from an old printed folio of “ Reliques” by Percye, which 
the Dean has recently discovered in the Cathedral Library. He 
shall read it to us:— 

THE FATE OF THE MAID OF LYN. 
Heaven forfend so old a man 
Marry so young a wife, 
As did old Robin of Pantingale, 
To rue all through his life. 


For married they had not been 
Scarce a day or more, 

When the lady hies away 
From her lord his door. 
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** Are you awake, Sir Gyles ?” she said. 
** Yes, lady ; what’s your will ?” 

‘*T have bethought me of a wile, 
How my wed lord we'll kill. 


‘Four and twenty knights,” she said, 
** That dwell about this town, 
Twenty-four of my cousens 
Will help to bring him down.” 


Hearing this, his own fuot-page 
To his master goes with speed ; 
Told him of his lady’s plot, 
At which his heart doth bleed. 


‘* Be this true, my little foot-page, 
My lands I'll give to thee ; 

An be it not, thy day is done, 
A dead corse thou shalt be.” 


Ife called down his head cook man, 
The page he bent his knee ; 

‘* The supper dress, my lady call 
This night to sup with me!” 


‘* What is your will, my own wed lord, 
What is your will with me?” 

‘*T’m sick to death, my lady fair, 
And would be nursed by thee.” 


** An you be sick, my own good lord, 
Who me so young did wed, 

Jt grieveth me full sorely, 
Myself will make your bed. 


** And at the end of your first sleep, 
A hot drink I will make ; 

And at the waking from your sleep, 
Your sorrows will have slake.” 


He put a silk coat on his back, 
Mail of many a fold, 

And put a steel cap on his head, 
Was gilded with red gold. 


He layd a bright sword by his side, 
A harvest for to reap ; 

And then full well old Robin knew 
Whether he'd wake or sleep. 


About the middle of the night 
Came the Lady’s cousens in ; 

Sir Gyles he was the foremost knight 
To ’gin the bloody din, 
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Old Robin with his own bright sword 
Sir Gyles his head did win ; 

So did he all his followers, 
Who ne’er went out again. 


Up, then, came that lady fair, 
With torches burning bright ; 

She thought to give Sir Gyles a drink, 
But found her own wed knight. 


Straight fell he on that maid of Lyn, 
Daughter of the Mayor, 

And slew her with his vengeful sword, 
That lady young and fair. 


Then call’d he forth his own foot-page, 
And shook his trembling hand ; 

He gave him all his worldly wealth, 
And sail’d for Holy Land. 


My f. ther reads the ballad as I have heard him read it many a time 
in the days of my youth. It is a notable circumstance that the 
memory will often go back and count up in detail circumstances and 
events of years ago, while occurrences of a few hours’ date will slip 
from the present thinking without an apparent trace, to crop up years 
hence perhaps, bright and fresh as these remembrances of my 
boyish days are now. 

The Dean of Wulstan called occasionally at the Old House ot 
Sidbree; once in three months perhaps. His reverence was a patron 
of art, and a student of dramatic and ballad literature. My father 
delighted in these visits, and used to tell me now and then what the 
Dean said. I have no recollection of my mother, who died when I 
was an infant. There is a grey tombstone in the churchyard, not far 
from the old house. 1 have seen my father look sad when we have 
passed it on our way to prayers. We used to go to the parish 
church on Sundays before my name appeared on the books of the 
Cathedral school. 

My father was a grand old man of the grand old school of Tory 
gentlemen. - He was {full of chivalric sentiment and loyalty. His 
hatred of Puritanism was almost a disease. He allowed it to warp 
his judgment. There was a pamphlet extant describing an interview 
of the Devil and Cromwell in the wood on the hill near our house. 
My father believed every word of it. He painted the scene and 
filled old Noll’s face so full of warts and blotches that the Pro- 
tector in my father’s picture looked more sinister than the Devil 
himself. And so he was in my father’s estimation. 

VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. c 
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Had my father known that I had the audacity to be in love with 
the Dean of Wulstan’s daughter, he would have regarded me as a 
rebel against honour, duty, and good faith. He might tolerate in a 
ballad or a picture the aspiring and ambitious love of a page or 
doughty squire, but he would never have forgiven such wild passion 
in a schoolboy, and that boy his own son. 

It is the nature of love to be ambitious, to aspire. It takes no 
count of worldly differences in station. Love is unselfish, and knows 
no ignoble feeling. It is the pure flame of the mystic altar, lighted 
by the sun. True hearts are above gold and lands. Love laughs at 
common bonds. It knows no difference between prince and peasant. 
It sets the peasant in a glorious light of its own. The idol may be 
rich or poor, lowly born or high in station. Love heeds nought but 
the object worshipped. It levels all ranks, weds the wandering 
minstrel to the princess, and gives the beggar maiden to the king. I 
loved the Dean of Wulstan’s daughter, and should have loved her 
all the same had she called the sexton father. 

Is it strange that with the sort of education which this chapter 
indicates, a lonely boy among books and pictures of romance, Border 
ballads and ancient armour ; having that simple-hearted, chivalrous, 
picturesque artist for my father ; and living in an ancient timbered 
house, full of ghostly shadows ; is it, I ask, surprising that I grew up 
with ideas outside the pale of commonplace—a visionary, a dreamer, 
a being apart from the crowd, with a liking for studies less suited to 
the Church than to the stage? Shakespeare, Massinger, Ben Jonson 
were among my earliest books. My lightest reading was the “ Arabian 
Nights” or such quaint Border ballads as my father found in the 
Cathedral Library or wrote himself. At school the best prizes were 
given for translations from the classic poets. I had an honourable 
place in the list for a rendering of a portion of the first book of the 
“ Tliad,” but I was invariably blamed for taking undue liberties with 
the text. I was nearly flogged once for doing the rage of Achilles 
against Agamemnon into a loose sort of ballad verse. The head 
master said I must have got my inspiration from a pot-house and my 
metre from the market place on Saturdays. He was right as to the 
latter charge; for I have stood many an hour listening to the 
ballad-mongers singing and selling their wares in Wulstan market. 
The influence on the common people of these Saturday songs might be 
taken as illustrative of the wisdom of Fletcher of Saltoun’s friend in 
saying that if a person had the making of the ballads of a nation, 
he need not much care who had the making of the laws. Yet this 
tribute to the teaching, and influence, and truth of the ballad is 
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rather an unpleasant reflection, when we see that this class of 
composition is full of doubts concerning the honour of woman and 
thick with illustrations of her frailty and lack of virtue. It is the 
same with regard to our proverbs. Woman cuts a sorry figure in the 
proverbial sayings of every nation under the sun. The sex may 
fairly retort that men wrote the songs and had a hand in giving 
shape and permanence to the proverbs. Woman is what man makes 
her. She should be judged with leniency and tenderness, with one 
thought for her sins and a thousand for her temptations. 


CHAPTER V. 
“AN UNDYING PERFUME.” 


Was it an ancient bard who loaded a half-forgotten verse with 
metaphorical images of memory ?—or came the thought in some for- 
gotten dream? Memory is the Divine link between what is past and 
what is yet to come. Itis soul-thought, the action of the undying mind 
that lives apart from the body. Itwill bewith us in the grave? Who shall 
answer? What is soul? Memory. What is memory? Soul. No; 
memory is not that; for memory is a soft and soothing dream of the past 
that looks for renewal in the future. What would memory be to the 
Perpetual Curate of Summerdale if he could not look onwards to 
meeting again that image of delight at whose feet Memory lays her 
treasures, and from the shadow of whose presence comes that which 
makes memory a comfort and a joy for ever. Memory is part of the 
living soul? Yes! it is an everlasting echo, an undying perfume, a 
continuing spring, a perpetual ray. In the days to come it will be a 
memento of the world that is gone. Even as these rose-leaves are a 
sweet-swelling memorial of those last sad-happy days on the banks of 
the silvery Thames. 

Once a year I slip away to lay a flower upon her grave. Twenty 
years ago I had to travel half the distance by coach. Times are 
altered now. The Squire’s cob carries me to Wulstan city, and 
thence to London by the train is but four hours’ journey. Before I 
came to man’s estate it was one of my dreams to live on the banks 
of the Thames, and she, my beloved, in after days, encouraged that 
ambition. It was a privilege, I thought, to live near the grand centre 
of the world ; to feel the pulse-beat of civilisation’s great heart ; to 
be within the atmosphere most influenced by the outcome of Art and 


Science and Literature. My dreams came true! There is a house 
c2 
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within walking distance of the spot where the Druid tuned his 
harp and sang— 
7 “oO Thames! 


Large, gentle, deep, majestic, king of floods !” 


The grand old elms still spread their branches over the flood, as they 
did twenty years ago. In truth, there seems less change hereabouts 
than in any part of London. Boat and barge and tiny yacht float 
gently by on the bosom of the tide. On Sundays the poor people 
come upon the Mall in their Sunday clothes to lean over the wall, 
and watch the traffic on the silent highway. They little think that 
the gray old man, who basks there also in the sun once a year, loves 
them for auld lang syne. 

I noted one or two faces that were familiar years ago. I 
seem to see her in their wondering eyes as I slip a token of our 
relationship into their hands. There is no change in the quiet 
little house. It is the smallest house on the Mall; we were the 
only people who did not keep a carriage. “The Cottage” we 
called it. Next door was “The Retreat,” and farther on “ The 
Seasons.” A modest house of three stories, The Cottage was built 
hundreds of years ago. It had looked out upon festive processions 
going down the Thames. It had seen gilded boat and barge 
going up and down to Kew, Hampton Court, and Richmond. 
My love and I often sat in the twilight at an open window, and 
weaved together tales of lords and ladies who lived in the romantic 
days before steamboats and telegraphs. Outside our little garden 
opening on the Mall there was a quaint old water-gate, and 
moored thereto we had a boat. A creaking wherry now on one 
day in every year comes near the water-gate, and hovers by the 
dear old house. The passenger is the Perpetual Curate of Summer- 
dale floating by with his memories of the past. 

If my parishioners at Summerdale could see their pastor, on this 
day set apart solely to her memory, what would they think of the 
preacher? And on a Sunday, too; for now and then the day comes 
back indeed, the very Sunday when she departed. In that chamber- 
poem of my latter days that begins its plaintive, touching wail with 
an apostrophe to the 


‘*Strong Son of God, immortal Love,” 


there is a passage in which my heart has a tender sympathy. The 
poet’s experience goes side by side with mine. When on the gloom 
he strives to paint the face he knew, the hues are faint, and mix with 
hollow masks of night. Crowds of puckered faces come between 
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him and the one he seeks. They stream up from yawning doors, 
and people the shadowy thoroughfares of thought. ‘Till all at once 
beyond the will, he hears a wizard music roll, and through the lattice 
on the soul looks the one dear face, and makes it still. This 
crowded river, these moving lines of brick and field, the new streets 
that rise where meadows spread, the labourers hammering on the 
shore, the unfamiliar sounds that strive to shut her out ; I note them 
all with pain, and then, all sudden-like and still, a plaintive song 
comes o’er the wave, and once again we meet, face to face, hand in 
hand. She whispers words of love and hope, and trust and truth. 
We stand together on the heavenly hill, gazing into the prospect 
of the world to come. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN HER PRESENCE. 


Tuis is how I first had speech with Ruth Oswald. 

It was a warm June day. The windows of our school had been 
open all through the afternoon, letting in sweet odours and the 
drowsy hum of bees. Flickering reflections from the river had played 
upon the old oak ceiling and set all the boys thinking of the fields 
and the bathing-place in the Daisy Meadows. The door had been 
open too, and I had felt almost inclined to steal out into the sunshine 
and hide myself in the reeds by the river. None of the boys got 
through their lessons creditably on this hot summer day. Even the 
masters were longing to be out in the meadows. We could hear the 
cuckoo. A butterfly came sailing into the hall. It was a delightful, 
lazy, tantalising afternoon. I shall never forget the time, because it is 
associated with so much that is pleasant in my early days. It was 
the dawn of all my happiness, and all my misery too, that sunny 
afternoon in June. 

My father had desired me to be home at an early hour that we 
might walk together in the evening. We did not often take the air in 
company, and when we did the excursions were always full of pleasure 
and delight to me at all events, and to my father also I believe. He 
knew the history of every foot of ground in and about Wulstan. He 
knew where Puritan and Royalist had fought and bled ; where the 
King had rested on his way to Boscobel ; and back to the old days 
of the monastery when Prior Moore made pilgrimages to London and 
gave royal feasts. He knew the name of every plant and flower, and 
gave me lessons in light and shade, in skyey effects, and in atmospheric 
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changes ; making our walk a romance of knights and warriors, a 
chapter out of the book of nature, and a page of history, throwing 
such wonderful light upon my dry lessons at school that the dead 
sticks and musty bones of the text books became things of life and 
motion and poetry. 

When, therefore, the head-master had given us his short but 
impressive blessing on that memorable afternoon, and my books 
were packed away, I plunged into the College Green with a light 
heart and anticipations of a glorious ramble. For the moment even 
Ruth Oswald was forgotten. I galloped through the quiet streets, 
and reaching the Old House of Sidbree flung open the rusty gates, 
bounded over the grass-grown footpath, and was soon clattering 
through the corridors, making the echoes lively with my elastic 
footsteps. I did not stay to knock at my father’s door, but into the 
room I plunged with a joyous “ Are-you-ready-father ? ” 

Robin of Pantingale’s wife was not more astonished when she 
found her own wed lord instead of Sir Gyles than I was at the sight 
which greeted me in my father’s studio. I fell back more quickly 
than I had entered ; fell back in confusion and wonder. As I 
retreated I heard a subdued pitying, derisive sort of laugh. This was 
succeeded by a rather sternly uttered command “Come in, George, 
and pay your respects to his Reverence the Dean.” 

That was a matter of no difficulty. I had seen the Dean of 
Wulstan in my father’s studio before and spoken to him. But she 
was with him. Miss Oswald and Miss Ruth were there. It was 
Ruth who first met my gaze. I saw her eyes, and they seemed 
to throw my whole mind into chaos. Acting upon my father’s 
command, I blundered into the room, hot and confused, but with 
sufficient presence of mind to make my best and most courteous bow. 

“George Himbleton,” said the Dean, putting his hand on my 
shoulder in a kindly manner, “I am glad to hear so good an account 
of you at college.” 

“T thank your reverence,” I replied, covered with blushes. “I 
fear the masters speak more kindly than I deserve.” 

“ That is well said and modest,” the Dean replied. 

The ladies were examining my father’s sketches during this brief 
episode. 

“ Do you intend to follow the profession of your father, George?” 
asked the Dean. 

“ Art is to be a pastime and recreation for him ; not a profession,” 
my father replied. “George will enter the Church if he has diligence 
enough to pursue his studies successfully.” 
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“Tam sure the Church will have a good servant in George 
Himbleton,” said the Dean ; and he patted my head. 

Then turning to his daughters, the Dean said, ‘Is it quite 
understood, then, Ruth, that you are henceforth Mr. Himbleton’s 
pupil ?” 

“Yes, father,” said Ruth, “if Mr. Himbleton will have me.” 

I shall never forget these first words of Ruth Oswald. Her voice 
was music. It was fresh as the sound of a brook. Every word was 
melodious. Her eyes spoke also as well as her mouth, and all her 
face lighted up with kindness. I had hitherto only seen it in perfect 
repose. Now, influenced by the exercise of her genial temper, brought 
into action, lighted up in conversation, it was the face of a lovely 
girl made beautiful in the highest degree by a good and noble nature. 
The soul of a true and generous woman peeped out through her 
eyes, the glorious windows of a pure and noble mind. 

“ Have you, Miss Ruth !” exclaimed my father, in his grandest and 
most courtly fashion ; “ the master will be proud of his pupil.” 

Miss Oswald the elder looked on calmly, and seemed to say with 
her cold eyes, “ And so you ought to be proud of the honour we are 
conferring upon you.” 

“‘ There is great promise in the sketches which Smith, the verger, 
left with me this morning, Miss Ruth. You are my first pupil, and 
I shall learn from you, in studies of foliage such as these.” 

This was evidently in reply to that proud look from Miss Oswald 
the elder. 

“T told Ruth you did not take pupils,” said the Dean, with the 
grace of the true gentleman, “but I felt sure you would feel an 
interest in helping her.” 

“‘T assure you, Mr. Dean, I regard your confidence as an honour,” 
replied my father. 

“ Be seated, my dears,” said the Dean, addressing the ladies. 

They were lightly dressed, the Miss Oswalds, in black silk dresses, 
with short waists, slightly open at the neck. - They wore hats of white 
straw with black ribbons. Mary Oswald’s light hair was bound 
tightly to her head. The expression of her face was rather that of 
communing with herself than engaging in conversation. She had 
gray eyes and a calm, passive face. It was a cold kind of beauty, 
Mary’s—statuesque, formal, self-asserting. Ruth, on the contrary, 
was warm and genial, though calm and self-possessed and some- 
what grave in repose ; but in the presence of company she was bright 
and kindly ; indeed, the vivacity of her manner and discourse was 
now and then a little out of harmony with the languishing tenderness 
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of her soft hazel eyes. Dark brown hair fell upon her shoulders 
in a bundle of loose curls. She wore a red rose in her bosom, which 
heightened the healthy glow of her clear olive complexion. 

“TI wonder you have not moved to London, Mr. Himbleton,” 
said the Dean; “ you are buried here in this dull old town.” 

“‘T lost my wife in London, sir,” said my father, “ and never could 
endure the place afterwards. I brought her down, and laid her in 
the churchyard where we were married. It was her dying wish, and 
I came here, to live near the spot.” 

A tear stole into Ruth Oswald’s eyes as my father spoke. 

“ True, true,” said the Dean, “I have heard the story before ; I 
sympathise with your feeling, Mr. Himbleton.” 

“What is the subject of this picture, Mr. Himbleton?” asked 
Mary Oswald, calmly, yet firmly, changing the subject, which she saw 
was becoming too personal for her own comfort, for she disliked what 
she called scenes and sensibilities. 

“Tt illustrates a verse in an old ballad which I adapted from some 
verses the Dean discovered in the Cathedral Library.” 

“It is admirable in colour,” said Miss Oswald, “but I do not like 
the lady’s face. She is evidently in fear of my lord with the sword.” 

Just so, Miss Oswald,” said my father. 

“ Let me give you a better subject, sir,” said Miss Oswald, sitting 
as calm as a statue, moving hardly a muscle of her face, as if she were 
talking to herself. 

My father bowed a gracious and dignified assent, and the Dean 
fidgetted with the tassel of his gold-headed cane. 

“When Pcetus was condemned to die, his courage showed signs of 
eclipse. Like most men, he began to sink under his misfortune. To 
reassure and give him fortitude, his wife, Arrira, stabbed herself with 
a dagger, and presenting the weapon to her condemned lord, said— 
‘ Poetus, it gives no pain.’” 

“ Pete non dolet /” said the Dean, mildly giving the exclamation in 
Latin. “Yes, Mary, that was what you would call heroic, but none 
the less a great crime.” 

“Tt would make a fine picture of the tragic kind, such as this 
which Mr. Himbleton is painting,” said Miss Oswald, sternly. 

“T never met with the story,” said my father, “ but it reminds me 
of an equally heroic and criminal act on the part of one of King 
Otho’s soldiers. Perhaps you remember that in Plutarch ?” 

“No,” said the Dean. 

My father looked at Miss Oswald for encouragement to go on; 
but she sat without giving a sign either of assent or dissent. 
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“Tt was a revolt against the King. Romans were fighting Romans. 
The rebels had obtained a marked advantage. The King wished to 
capitulate ; he could not bear to think of a further sacrifice of the 
lives of his subjects. His own troops were attached to his 
person beyond all belief. They kissed his hands; they fell at his 
feet, and entreated him not to forsake them, but to employ their 
hearts and hands to the last moment of their lives. They all joined 
in this request; and one man, drawing his sword, thus addressed 
him: ‘Know, Cesar, what your soldiers are ready to do for you;’ 
and straightway fell upon his sword and died at his master’s feet.” 

Ruth Oswald turned so pale at these recitals that I slipped from 
the room and brought a jug of cold water, and was back with it 
before her agitation was noticed. ) 

My re-entrance, however, attracted attention, and then the Dean, 
looking from me to his daughter, said, “ We are making Ruth ill ; she 
cannot listen to this kind of story.” 

I had presented the water, and it had been accepted before my 
father could offer his apologies, and I thought afterwards that there 
was an especially tender look in those dear eyes as she thanked me 
“for taking so much trouble.” 

“ Self-denial,” said Mary Oswald, hardly deigning to notice her 
sister’s discomfort, “is true nobility ; self-sacrifice is the highest virtue.” 

It struck me at the moment that Miss Oswald had an opportunity 
of exercising her consideration for others on the spot, and I ventured 
to say so to my father when we were walking through the fields 
outside Wulstan on this red-letter day of my history. 

How deliciously that summer evening closed in! I look back, and 
the calm of that happy time seems somewhat akin to this Valley of 
Poppies. The air is filled with the smell of wild roses and honey- 
suckle and the snowy elder tree. There are fields of green wheat, 
fresh and bright and promising as hope. Long lines of blue smoke 
sail upwards from suburban chimneys. At quiet bends in the river 
the water-lily slumbers on the waters, and flowery rushes fringe the 
pools. The merle and the woodlark make the quiet solitude musical 
with their eloquent notes. All things seem in happy accord, as if 
they sang a quiet harmonious madrigal. My heart throbbed in 
unison with nature’s own pulsations ; but a human voice mingled 
with the merle’s song and the woodlark’s. I set a human face in 
a framework of flowers and grasses, and all things that were beautiful. 
And her name was Ruth Oswald ! 


(Zo be continued.) 





A MADRIGAL. 


\. YE who complain 
Of Life, and are sad, 
Come sit in the lane 

That Summer hath clad 
In green coats of moss, with flow’rs begem’d, 
Bedotted by buds and with buttercups hem’d, 
And list to the birds that flutter and flit, 
Trilling, and singing cheroo a-twit-twit, 
Twit-twit cheroo, cheroo a-twit-twit. 


Come, come, and I wis 
’T will make ye less sad, 
And, like a love kiss, 
Turn gloomy to glad, 
For beauty breeds love, and joy in love lies ; 
And what sweeter beauty than blue in the skies, 
With Summer below, and gay birds to flit 
’Mong bunches of leaves, a-singing twit-twit, 
Twit-twit cheroo, cheroo a-twit-twit ? 


Then lie on the grass 
With thy love in the lane— 
A swain needs a lass, 
And a lass needs a swain. 
All live things and pretty in forest or field 
Woo and are wooed, and unto love yield ; 
And the chattering birds that flutter and flit 
Have paired and are happy, singing twit-twit, 
Piping, and singing cheroo a-twit-twit, 
Twit-twit cheroo, cheroo a-twit-twit. 


Guy RosLyn. 





ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF 
ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 





III.—_BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


. NE of the chief inducements with me in making choice 
of my present subject of our comic writers, was the 
knowledge of the fund of humour and wit that abounds 

, in the early ones; but which, from its surrounding mass 
of indelicacy, and even grossness, is almost as much beyond the 
reach of many as if it had never been written. It was with this 
feeling, that I might sift and bring forth, in a presentable shape, some 
specimens of the unclouded gems, apart from their coarse setting, 
and which, so far as many are concerned, would otherwise lie hidden 
in “unsummed heaps ;” it was in the hope of enjoying a few hours’ 
harmless, and even profitable, entertainment, from the intellectual 
wit-encounters of our elder dramatists; retaining the brightness of 
their weapons, while I expunged the venom from their points ; it was 
with the belief that I might bring up rich ore from the mines of 
intellectual wealth, polished and refined from alloying dross, and in a 
form of “winnowed purity,” befitting even the youngest readers, to 
admire and add to their store of mental wealth. They will thus have 
an opportunity of enjoying, without a misgiving, or altered cheek, 
the quint-essential wit and humour, carefully culled for them from 
authors, the manners of whose time permitted a latitude of expression 
which would, under other circumstances, have excluded their writings 
from the literary circle of their acquaintance. 

It is somewhat remarkable respecting the Siamese Twins in litera- 
ture (Beaumont and Fletcher) that although they were both descended 
from honourable families, and had both received a liberal and collegiate 
education, the record of their lives does not extend beyond a few 
unimportant, and mayhap even these not authentic, anecdotes, with 
a catalogue of their literary compositions. Fletcher’s father was 
Bishop of Bristol, and when Dean of Peterborough attended the 
execution of the ill-starred Mary Queen of Scots, whom he dis- 
tressed in her last moments with his intemperate zeal to turn her from 
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the faith of her forefathers. He was rewarded for his assiduous 
promulgation of the reformed doctrines in being translated to the 
several sees of Bristol, Worcester, and London. 

Beaumont was descended from a very ancient, as well as honourable, 
family of the Beaumonts of Grace-dieu, in Leicestershire. His father 
was one of the judges of the Common Pleas, and his mother was a 
Pierpoint. The literary partnership that existed between the two 
poets was by no means a singular one in their age ; for it was not 
unusual for three, and even four, writers to be associated upon one 
play. But a peculiar and delightful union existed between Beaumont 
and Fletcher: they lived together ; they wrote together ; and Aubrey 
says: “They even wore each other’s clothes, cloak, &c.” The 
simple fact of this frank and amiable consociation is, of itself, 
sufficient warrant for the fine nature of the two men: their total 
renunciation of any individual or exclusive fame. We may fancy 
the gradual structure of their plots, suggested, perhaps, in familiar 
conversation, and matured in the development ; the allotting of the 
characters to be filled up by each, their candid submission of their 
several scenes to the sincere eye and judgment of each, all indicate 
a literary fraternity that most likely has never existed, either before 
or since, for so long a period. Beaumont was the man of solid 
judgment ; Fletcher of rich and exquisite fancy. Beaumont pos- 
sessed a remarkable opulence of language, great power and vividness 
of description, and, at times, even a sublimity of diction : moreover, 
he had a thoroughly masculine humour, and an indignant mode of 
satirizing and personifying the vices and follies of his time. So well 
ordered and so finely balanced was his judgment, that the severe old 
practitioner, Ben Jonson, would submit his compositions to him, 
in their progress, for his opinion and advice ; and Beaumont, in the 
early part of their acquaintance, was only nineteen years old; and he 
died before he reached thirty. Each had a high esteem for the other. 
Beaumont, to a certain extent, adopted Jonson’s humour for his 
model ; but it was of a more natural and ofen-air character; it was 
the humour of a man of town-society; Jonson’s, of the 
scholiast, Beaumont never failed to testify his admiration of the 
veteran when an occasion presented itself. Every reader should 
know his famous and witty record of the renowned meetings at the 
Mermaid, in his poetical epistle to Ben Jonson :— 


‘* What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
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Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolv’d to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life ; then, when there hath been thrown 
Wit able enough to justify the town 

For three days past ; wit that might warrant be 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till that were cancell’d ; and when that was gone, 
We left an air behind us, which alone 

Was able to make the two next companies 

Right witty; though but downright fools, mere wise.” 


The nervous and manly character of this little extract, with the fine 
structure of the versification, at once indicate the order of Beaumont’s 
genius. Seward, one of his editors, in quoting it, rises into an 
enthusiasm of eloquence upon the occasion. He says: “Now, 
reader, when thou art fired with rage, or melted into pity, by their 
tragic scenes, charmed with the genteel elegance, or bursting into 
laughter at their comic humour, canst thou not drop the intervening 
ages, steal into Jonson, Beaumont, and Filetcher’s club-room at the 
Mermaid, on a night when Shakespeare, Donne, and others visited 
them, and there join in society with as great wits as ever this, or 
perhaps ever Greece or Rome, could at one time boast? where, 
animated each by the other’s presence, they even excelled them- 
selves.” 

Dr. Earle, the Bishop of Salisbury, who was acquainted with both 
poets, informed Aubrey that Beaumont mainly occupied himself in 
pruning and cutting back the rampant luxuriances of Fletcher’s wit 
and imagination. That this was his usual charge, the plays which 
Fletcher produced singly after the death of his friend in some 
instances exhibit internal evidence; for they frequently run into 
extravagance and carelessness. But, with all this wantonness and 
negligence, Fletcher’s tongue was divinely touched with the live coal 
from the Delphic altar. Not only was his imagination abundant 
and untiring, but his language was rich, fluent, and felicitous in 
expression. However select Fletcher may be proved in the more 
polished scenes of his serious verses, he is scarcely surpassed by any 
one in the aptitude of his terms and epithets; the true poetic test. 
His skill in tracing all the ramifications of a humorous thought is 
extraordinary. He seems to run a joke out of breath. There is 
quite as much of the true poet, of the divine afflation, in these his 
wild lunes of mad waggery, as in those graceful soarings of his genius 
amid the lovely creations of the old-world classics ; and his feeling 
for and critical appreciation of the Theocritan class of composition 
was perfectly refined, and even exquisite. Moreover, Fletcher 
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possessed much tenderness of sentiment, and a high and chivalrous 
sense of the most alluring features in the female character. His 
versification is, I think, more studied and artistical than that of 
Shakespeare, and it is indeed “ musical as is Apollo’s lute.” But the 
result produced by this very art is, that it has not the ease and 
spontaneous effect of the greater genius. One of the most imaginative 
and luxuriant of his productions, as foetry, is unquestionably “The 
Faithful Shepherdess,” a pastoral drama, and which must always 
be cited when the question turns upon that class of dramatic poetry. 
It was written in imitation of the celebrated Italian models, the 
“ Amyntas” and “Pastor fido” of Tasso and Guarini; and as a 
legitimate drama, which it can scarcely claim to be—that is, a drama 
of natural life—it is not to be entertained for one moment. But 
accept it as a courtly poem, transfusing the gentilities of artificial 
society into the primitive habits of Arcadian rusticity; in short, 
inquire not curiously into the truth and nature of its machinery, but 
receive all with child-like faith; and great will be the reader’s 
reward. Suffice to say in a few words, that for luxuriance and 
tender voluptuousness of sentiment, with verve, and sportiveness of 
imagination and fancy, the whole composition approaches more 
nearly the genius of Spenser and Shakespeare than any production 
of equal magnitude in the language. One cannot indeed patronise 
the love-making of the wanton shepherdess Cloe, which is “fierce 
as a siege ;” and still less the “ dark keeping” in the character of the 
sullen shepherd—which serves only for a coarse and staring contrast 
to the more amiable persons in the scene—or, lastly, and least of all, 
the affectation of Thenot, who professes love for Clorin, the holy 
shepherdess, because she was faithful to her dead husband ; and yet 
he entreats her not to yield to his suit, Zest it should quench his own 
Jiame! This is flat nonsense. Nature does not play at fast-and- 
loose in that style. If Thenot were sincere, such sophistication 
would never enter his brain; and if he were not sincere, he was a 
coxcomb, which Fletcher never intended to represent him. These, 
however, are mere nebule in the disc of this lustrous work of the 
imagination. I do not say it for the sake of the paradox, but really 
the most natural character in the whole drama is the sufernatural— 
the wzhuman one of the satyr—and that is indeed portrayed with 
exquisite beauty and feeling. What fancy and what poetry in his 
opening speech upon beholding Clorin, the holy shepherdess ! 


[Enter a Satyr, with a basket of fruit.} 


‘** Thorough yon same bending plain 
That flings his arms down to the main, 
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And through these thick woods have I run, 
Whose bottom never kiss’d the sun 
Since the lusty spring began, 

All to please my master Pan, 

Have I trotted without rest 

To get him fruit ; for at a feast 

He entertains this coming night, 
His paramour, the Syrinx bright.—[ Seeing Clorin. 
But behold a fairer sight ! 

By that heavenly form of thine, 
Brightest fair, thou art divine, 
Sprung from great immortal race 
Of the gods ; for in thy face 

Shines more awful majesty, 

Than dull, weak-ey’d mortality 
Dare with misty eyes behold, 

And live! Therefore on this mould 
Lowly do I bend my knee, 

In worship of thy deity. 

Deign it, goddess, from my hand 
To receive whate’er this land 

From her fertile womb doth send 


Of her choice fruits ; and but lend 
Belief to that the Satyr tells : 
Fairer by the famous wells, 

To the present day ne’er grew, 


Never better, nor more true. 

Here be grapes, whose lusty blood 

Is the learned poets’ good ; 

Sweeter yet did never crown 

The head of Bacchus: nuts more brown 
Than the squirrel’s teeth that crack them ; 
Deign, O fairest fair, to take them. 

For these, black-ey’d Dryope 

Hath oftentimes commanded me 

With my claspéd knee to climb : 

See how well the lusty time 

Hath deck’d their rising cheeks in red, 
Such as on your lips is spread. 

Here be berries for a queen, 

Some be red, some be green : 

These are of that luscious meat 

The great god Pan himself doth eat. 

All these, and what the woods can yield, 
The hanging mountain or the field, 

I freely offer, and ere long 

Will bring you more—more sweet, more strong ; 
Till when, humbly leave I take, 

Lest the great Pan do awake, 

That sleeping lies in a deep glade, 
Under a broad beech’s shade. 
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I must go, I must run 
Swifter than the fiery sun.” 


The allegory of a rustic and untutored nature, awed by the beauty 
of holiness, is a direct copy of that perfect scene in Spenser’s 
“ Faerie Queene,” of Una, the emblem of holiness, being surrounded 
by, and subduing the savage manners of the wild wood-gods. And 
the opening and the closing lines of the above speech were suggested 
by that one of the Fairy in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” :— 

** Over hill, over dale, 
Thorough brake, thorough briar, 


I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere.” 


“The Faithful Shepherdess” was unsuccessful on the stage ; and it 
is not to be wondered at ; for the many-headed monster is not to be 
held spell-bound by the charm of lovely poetry a/one; the common 
audience want incident, they want movement, and, above all, they 
want the rea/ nature of feart-passion. The want of these was 
evidently the cause of its banishment from the theatre (it was often 
performed in private), and not, as Ben Jonson said, because it was 
not coarse and indecent enough to suit the prurient taste of the 
town, for the Court taste of the age was indecent enough. If this, 
however, were the true cause of its non-success, Fletcher made 
ample concession by the grossest suggestions in some of his after 
dramas. The fact of its condemnation drew from Beaumont an 
address to his friend, steeped in the wormwood of a noble scorn for 
the ignorant mob who flouted it. 

The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are sprinkled over with songs 
and other lyrical compositions incident to dramatic writing. These 
little pieces, in themselves, would form a book of gems ; and afford 
our composers a mine of wealth as verses for setting to music. 
Beaumont has the reputation of having written some of the most 
beautiful songs in the plays ; such, for instance, as that honey-sweet 
song on “ Love,” in “ Valentinian,” beginning :— 

‘‘ Now the lusty Spring is seen ; 
Golden yellow, gaudy blue, 
Daintily invite the view 
Everywhere, on every green ; 
Roses blushing as they blow, 
And enticing men to pull ; 
Lilies whiter than the snow, 
Woodbines of sweet honey full : 
All Love’s emblems, and all cry, 
‘ Ladies, if not pluck’d, we die.’” + 
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Then there are those celebrated and fine lines in the play of “ Nice 
Valour ; or, The Passionate Madman,” on “ Melancholy,” and which 
Milton imitated in his “ Pensieroso,” for the poem opens in the same 
manner, and almost in the same words :— 


“‘ Hence, all you vain delights! 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly : 
There’s nought in this life sweet, 
If man were wise to see’t, 
But only Melancholy ! 
‘Welcome folded arms and fixéd eyes, 
A sight that piercing mortifies ; 
A look that’s fasten’d on the ground, 
A tongue chain’d up without a sound ; 
Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves ; 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous’d, save bats and owls ; 
A midnight bell, a passing groan, 
These are the sounds we feed upon. 
Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley : 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy.” 


It would be impossible so to economise my space as to give even 
a brief abstract of the comic subjects dramatised by these fertile 
writers, and the reader would be ill-rewarded by my pains. Still less 
could I go into a detailed analysis of the structure of the several com- 
positions. I will therefore select those only for especial reference 
and illustration that received contemporaneous popularity, ratified 
by the sanction of posterity. 

The first of these, and which I shall dismiss with a mere allusion, 
is entitled “The Mad Lover,” a tragi-comedy, that was extravagantly 
praised in its day, and was a favourite during the revered era of the 
Second Charles’s reign ; the era when Shakespeare was neglected ; 
or, when not neglected, altered, insulted, and made obscene by 
Dryden and others. Ihave read “ The Mad Lover” with attention, 
and am wholly at a loss to discover the cause of its popularity. 
The principal character, Memnon, is visited with an assortment of 
demonstrations of mania: during one period he is mad for love; 
during another for music; and during another for brute violence, 
and which he exercises with amazing vivacity upon the bodies of 
his retainers and servants. He has a brother, Polydore, beloved by 
the Princess Calis ; and both are in love with the same lady. She 
consults the oracle respecting her destiny, and is informed that she 


shall wed a dead /Jover, In the last act, Polydore, with Platonic 
VoL. VIT., N.S. 1871. D 
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generosity, orders himself to be brought into the presence on a bier, 
in order that he may induce his mistress to bestow her hand upon 
his brother, Memnon, who, by the way, at this convenient juncture, 
has perfectly recovered his reason. A scene of bewailment, of 
course, ensues ; and Memnon, in a spasm of despair, is about to 
destroy himself, when Polydore leaps up and stays his hand. Thus 
the Princess fulfils the command of the oracle: she marries her dead 
lover, and Memnon magnanimously goes to the wars. These 
Platonic displays were fashionable (in dramatic poetry) in the days 
of Beaumont and Fletcher ; and in themselves, indeed, they 
sufficiently indicate the artificial—nay, they indicate the meretricious 
—manners and morals of the age, as distinguished from the holy 
divulging of an honest and bounteous outpouring of the heart’s 
pure affection. But I leave the reader to conceive what excellence 
of language could sustain such a plot as “The Mad Lover” in these 
our, so-called, degenerate days of the drama. I do not find that 
the principal characters are greatly supported. There is no dignity, 
no pathos, no sentiment in Memnon’s madness; indeed, he is always 
artificial, and sometimes even farcical. But to add to the extrava- 
gance of the plot, there is another “mad lover,” Siphax (also in 
love with the Princess), who is a shadow to Memnon. The absurdity 
of these two geniuses is amazing! Among the inferior characters, 
there is a merry old soldier, Chilax—humorously and coarsely sus- 
tained ; but he, and the fool, and the page are totally unquotable ; 
while the priestess of the temple, one would suppose, must have 
been an object of disgust, even in the age when the play was 
produced. 

Every age has its folly-mania ; and it is evident that in Fletcher’s 
days there must have been a rage for going fantastically mad for 
love—an assumed compliment to the “cruel fair.” Now the homage 
is more innocently confined to the assiduous cultivation of the 
heart-vanquishing beard; and so our lovers look like distracted 
hearth-brooms. As Touchstone says :—“ As all is mortal in nature, 
so is all nature in love mortal in-folly.” 

In the “Nice Valour; or, Passionate Madman,” we have another 
gentleman in the same state of love-ecstacy. But the play now 
named contains some choice writing, with humorous and original 
characters. The main incidents of the plot are a professed and 
direct satire upon the preposterous laws of that age that regulated 
the conduct of the duellists. Men pinked each other by the card ; 
and honour was converted into a diagram, with all its lines of tangents 
and angles, obtuse and acute ; the “Elements of Euclid” not more 
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clearly defined and precise. In the present day, however—nearly 
two centuries from this nonsensical age—the coxcombs in Germany, 
among the students, can scarcely be surpassed in the folly of their 
duel-code. 

The character of Chamont, whose extravagant notions of honour 
give the first title to the play (“‘ Nice Valour”), is of a fine sterling 
quality, and it is drawn with spirit and vigour; and though in our 
days he has the air of being a pure emanation of the poet’s fancy, 
yet I believe there is little doubt of his having been a faithful 
portrait of many a cavalier in the reign of James I. In staring con- 
trast to Chamont is the most original and curious person in the 
company, Monsieur Lapet, a picture of a coward, such as certainly 
never existed, but which, notwithstanding, has never been surpassed 
for unlimited caricature. Shakespeare’s and Ben Jonson’s cowards— 
the Parolles, the Pistols, and the Bobadils—are matter-of-fact, prose 
versions compared with the sublimated poltroonery of Monsieur 
Lapet ; he is a bigot, a fanatic in cowardice—it is his religion. Like 
Mawworm, in “The Hypocrite,” he “likes to be parsecuted.” He is 
recondite in thwacks, and has calculated the gauge and dimension 
of akick. As Butler, in “ Hudibras,” wittily says :— 

‘¢ Some kick’d, till they know whether 
The shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather,” 


so Monsieur Lapet thinks the social system is out of joint when he 
is not being thrashed; and that the government of the world is 
tottering when his ribs are whole. . Tweaks of the nose, and lugs of 
the ear, are essential to the harmony of the spheres. Fletcher has, 
in almost every play, had the wisdom to ridicule the foolery of the 
gallants of his age, with their laws of the duello; not more absurd, 
by the way, than a society of modern time, who passed a resolution 
that any man refusing a challenge was incompetent to become a 
member; and any member fighting a duel should be expelled! 
Legislation worthy of the cause. 

Fletcher, to crown his satire upon these laws of honour, has made 
even Lapet write a book upon the punctilios of duelling. There is 
a curiously quaint soliloquy of his upon this subject, afterwards 
interrupted by the entrance of the brave Chamont, who, in conse- 
quence of his having received a blow from his Prince, unrevenged, 
comes to claim kindred with the coward. Lapet says :— 


I have been ruminating with myself 
What honour a man loses by a kick. 
Why, what’s a kick ? * The fury of a foot, 
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Whose indignation commonly is stamp’d 

Under the hinder quarter of a man, 

Which is a place very unfit for honour ; 

The world will confess so much :— 

Then what disgrace, I pray, does that part suffer, 
Where honour never comes ? 


[The character of this wit is very like Butler’s in his “‘ Hudibras.”] 


I would fain know that. 
This being well enforc’d and urg’d may have the power 
To move most gallants to take kicks in time, 
And spurn out the duellos out o’ th’ kingdom ; 
For they that stand upon their honour most, 
When they conceive there is no honour lost, 
As by a table that I have invented 
For that purpose alone, shall appear plainly, 
Which shows the vanity of all blows at large, 
And with what ease they may be took on all sides, 
Numbering twice over the letters ‘‘ Patience,” 
From P A to C E—I doubt not but in small time 
To see a dissolution of all bloodshed 
If the “‘reform’d kick” do but once get up :— 
For, what a lamentable folly ’tis, 
If we observe ’t, for every little justle, 
Which is but the ninth part of a sound thump, 
In our meek computation, we must fight, forsooth ; yes! 
If I kill, I’m hanged ; if I be killed myself, 
I die for’t also; is not this trim wisdom ? 
Now for the con. [per contra.] A man may be well beaten, 
Yet pass away his four score years smooth after : 
I had a father did it ; and, to my power, 
I will not be behind him. 
[Enter Chamont.} 
Cham. Oh, well met ! 
Lap. Now a fine punch or two ! 
I look for’t duly. 
Cham. 1 have been to seek you. 
Lap. Let me know your lodging, Sir: 
I'll come to you once a day, and use your pleasure, Sir. 
Cham. I’m made the fittest man for thy society ! 
T’ll live and die with thee: come, show me a chamber. 
There is no house but thine, but only thine, 
That’s fit to cover me: I have took a blow, sirrah. 
Lap. I would you had, indeed! Why, you may see, Sir, 
You'll all come to’t in time, when my book’s out. 
Cham. Since I did see thee last I have took a blow ! 
Lap. Pooh, Sir, that’s nothing! I ha’ took forty since, 
Cham. What ! and I charg’d thee thou shouldst not ? 
Lap. Aye, Sir, 
You might charge your pleasure ; 
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But they would give it me, whether I would or no. 
Cham. Oh! I walk 
Without my peace ; I have no companion now. 
Pr’ythee resolve me (for I cannot ask 
A man more beaten to experience 
Than thou art in this kind) what manner of blow 
Is held the most disgraceful or distasteful ? 
For thou dost only censure ’em by the hurt, 
Not by the shame they do thee: yet, having felt 
Abuses of all kinds, thou mayst deliver, 
Though it be by chance, the most injurious one. 
Lap. You put me to’t, Sir; but to tell you truth, 
They’re all as one with me ;—little exception. 
Cham. That little may be much ; let’s have it from you. 
Lap. With all the speed I may. First, then, and foremost, 
I hold so reverently of the bastinado, Sir, 
That if it were the dearest friend i’ th’ world, 
I'd put it into his hand. 
Cham. Go to! I'll pass that, then. 
Lap. You’re the more happy, Sir; 
Would I were past it, too; but being accustomed to’t 
It is the better carried. 
Cham. Will you forward ? 
Lap. Then, there’s your souse, your wherrit, and your dowst ; 
‘Tugs on the hair, your bob o’ th’ lips, a whelp on’t! 
I ne’er could find much difference. Now your thump, 
A thing deriv’d first from your hemp-beaters, 
Takes a man’s wind away most spitefully ; 
There’s nothing that destroys a cholic like it, 
For it leaves no wind i’ the body. 


“The Beggars’ Bush” is a most pleasant and lively play, invested 
with a fresh, open-air enjoyment. The humour in it is mainly derived 
from the free-and-easy life and manners and more than easy morality 
of the beggars ; who are, in other words, nothing less than a band of 
thieves, amongst whom the serious characters of the play take refuge 
in disguise during their temporary adversity. From the time of Robin 
Hood, Earl of Huntingdon, down to the era of Charles the Second’s 
reign, the profession of highway robbery was considered in anything 
but a disreputable light—rather, indeed, a romantic accomplishment 
—no worse than privateering, or even smuggling; and the calling 
was pursued by men of family out at elbows in their circumstances ; 
also by the younger sons of the nobility, when there were no wars 
toward to replenish their purses. Earle, the Bishop of Salisbury who 
was mentioned in the commencement of this essay as an acquaintance 
of our poets, in his entertaining little book, entitled “ Microcosmo- 
graphy,” in the character of a “‘ Younger Brother,” says :—‘‘ When 
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there are no foreign wars to engage his time, he commonly /akes to 
the road.” So, in this play of Beaumont and Fletcher’s, the king of 
the beggars is father to Florez (the hero), a rich merchant of Bruges ; 
and one of the fraternity is designated as “ Lord Costin,” disguised 
as abeggar. It is interesting to note in this drama the source whence 
Walter Scott evidently drew the precise cant terms which he has 
placed in the mouths of his gipsy rogues and vagrants in the novel of 
“Guy Mannering.” 

There is one situation in ‘The Beggars’ Bush” that is extremely 
pretty, and conceived in a graceful spirit, It is where Florez, the 
merchant, is forbidden to marry by the man to whom he is under 
infinite obligation, and bound by a vow to obey in whatever he may 
deem fit to enjoin him. Florez in vain pleads his own impatient 
love, the prepared nuptials, and the surpassing merit of his expected 
bride ; when, finding his former benefactor still inflexible, he sends 
for the lady, secure that the sight of her perfections will subdue the 
tyrannical patron from persevering in his unreasonable and cruel 
decree. Her innocent unconsciousness, the agitation of her lover, 
and the stern unyieldingness of the old man, form a beautifully 
contrasted picture, as well as an excellent dramatic situation. This 
is one of the most graceful scenes in the play ; which, however, is 
merely referred to, because it does not range within my plan of citing 
the “comic” productions of our writers. 

“The Beggars’ Bush” was revived some forty years ago at Drury 
Lane, under the title of “The Merchant of Bruges,” for the purpose 
of introducing the elder Kean in the part of Florez ; who personated 
the character with that fine eye to the poetry of his art in which, 
within my experience, he has never been equalled. 

The principal character in the underplot of “The Humorous 
Lieutenant” gave that play its name; and the whimsical fashion in 
which his story is conceived, and carried out in the scenes where he 
figures, seems to have rendered the play a popular one in our authors’ 
time. The idea, no doubt, is irresistibly droll—that of a man whose 
ill-health draws him to the wars; who is a perfect dare-devil in 
fight, from a sheer desire to rid himself of physical pain ; and who, 
with edifying rashness, risks his life from pure conviction of the 
worthlessness of his own sickly catcase. His health is restored ; and, 
with his new relish for life, he suddenly loses all appetite for fighting. 
He says :-— 

‘* Lord, what ail I, that I have no mind to fight now ? 
I find my constitution mightily alter’d, 
Since I came home :—lI hate all noises, too, 
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Especially the noise of drums. I am now as well : 
As any living man; why not as yaliant ? 

To fight now is a kind of vomit to me; 

It goes against my stomach.” 


His brother soldiers and his commanders, who have all heretofore 
gloated on his courage, are unwilling to lose so brave an aid ; and, 
finding all their remonstrances futile, contrive a plot, by which, in 
persuading him that he is again dangerously ill, they induce him 
once more to resume his old recklessness in the field. ‘The scene 
where they hoax him, bring him physicians, and talk him out of his 
senses that he is ill and dying, till they rouse his dormant valour, is 
sufficiently quaint and original in its character of humour; and, 
indeed, it is the most amusing in the play. The scene is— 

[Zhe Camp of Demetrius—Enter Leontius, and the two Gentlemen.] 


Leon. We must keep a round and a strong watch to-night ; 
The Prince will not charge the enemy till the morning. 
But, for the trick I told you for this rascal, 
This rogue, that health and strong heart make a coward—— 
I Gent. Ay, if it take. 
Leon. Ne’er fear it; the Prince has it, 
And if he let it fall, I must not know it ; 
He will suspect me presently. But you two 
May help the plough. 
2 Gent. That he is sick again ? 
Leon. Extremely sick ; his disease grown incurable ; 
Never yet found, nor touch’d at. 
2 Gent. Well, we have it ; and here he comes. 
Leon. The Prince has been upon him:— __. 
What a flatten face he has now! It takes, believe it. 
How like an ass he looks! 


[Enter Lieutenant.] 

Lieut. I feel no great pain ; 
At least, I think I do not ; yet I feel sensibly 
I grow extremely faint. How cold I sweat now! 

Leon. So, so, so! 

Lieut. And now ’tis even too true ; I feel a pricking, 
A pricking, a strange pricking. How it tingles! 
And as it were a stitch too. The Prince told me, 
And every one cried out I was a dead man: 

I had thought I had been as well— 

Leon. Upon him now, boys ; 
And do it most demurely. 

1 Gent. How now, Lieutenant ? 

Lieut, I thank ye, gentlemen. 

1 Gent. ’Life, how looks this man ! 

How dost thou, good Lieutenant ? 
2 Gent. I ever told you 
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This man was never cur’d; I see it too plain now. 
How do you feel yourself? You look not perfect. 
How dull his eye hangs! 

1 Gent. That may be discontent. 

2 Gent. Believe me, friend, I would not suffer now 
The tithe of those pains this man feels.—Mark his forehead ! 
What a cloud of cold dew hangs upon it ! 

Lieut. I have it, again I have it; how it grows uponme! A 
miserable man I am! 

Leon. (Aside.] Ha, ha, ha! a miserable man thou shalt be. 
This is the tamest trout I ever tickled. 


[Enter two Physicians.) 


1 Phy. This way he went. 

2 Phy. Pray heaven we find him living. 
He’s a brave fellow; ’tis pity he should perish thus. 

1 Phy. A strong-hearted man, and of a notable sufferance. 

Lieut. Oh, oh! 

1 Gent. How now? How is it, man? 

Lieut. Oh, gentlemen, never so full of pain— 
Never so full of pain, gentlemen. 

1 Phy. He’s here.—How do you, Sir? 

2 Phy. Be of good comfort, soldier: the Prince has sent us to you. 

Lieut. Do you think I may live ? 

2 Phy. He alters hourly, strangely. 

t Phy. Yes—you may live ;—But—— 

1 Gent. Do not discourage him. 

1 Phy. He must be told the truth ; ’tis now too late to trifle. 

[Znter Demetrius and Gentlemen.]} 

Dem. How now, gentlemen ? 

2 Gent. Bewailing, Sir, a soldier ; 
And one, I think, your Grace will grieve to part with. But every living 

thing—— 

Dem. ’Tis true, must perish ; 
Our lives are but our marches to our graves.— 
How dost thou, Lieutenant ? 

Lieut. Faith, tis true, Sir; 
We are but spans, and candles’ ends. 

Dem. Thou art heart-whole yet, I see.—He alters strangely, 
And that apace ‘too; I saw it this morning in him, 
When he, poor man, I dare swear—— 

Lieut. No,. believe it, Sir; I:never felt it. 

Dem. Here lies the pain now ;—how he is swell’d! 

1 Phy. The imposthume, 
Fed with a new malignant humour now, 
Will grow to such a bigness, ’tis incredible ; 
The compass of a bushel will not hold it. 
And with such a hell of torture it will rise too—— 

Dem. Can you:endure me touch it ? 

Lieut. Oh, I beseech you, Sir! 
I feel you sensibly ere you come near me. 
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Good master doctor, let me be beholden to you : 
I feel I cannot last—— 
2 Phy. For what, Lieutenant ? 
Lieut. But even for half a dozen cans of good wine, 
That I may drink my will out : I faint hideously. 
Dem. Fetch him some wine ; and since he must go, gentlemen, 
Why let him take his journey merrily. 
[Enter servant with wine.) 
Lieut. That’s even the nearest way. 
Leon. [Aside] 1 could laugh dead, now ! 
Dem. Here, off with that. 
Lieut. (Drinks, and gives two empty cans.) These two I give your 
Grace ; a poor 
Remembrance of a dying man, Sir ; 
And I beseech you, wear them out. 
Dem. I will, soldier. These are fine legacies. 
Lieut. Among the gentlemen, 
Even all I have left :—I am a poor man, naked,— 
Yet something for remembrance. Four a piece, gentlemen ; 
And so, my body—where you please. [Drinks.] 
I make your Grace my executor, and I beseech you 
See my poor will fulfill’d ; sure I shall walk else. 
Dem. As full as they can be fill’d; here’s my hand, soldier. 
1 Gent. The wine will tickle him. 
Lieut. I would hear a drum beat, but to see how I could endure it. 
Dem. Beat a drum there! [Drum within.] 
Lieut. Oh, heavenly music! I would hear one sing to it. I am 
very full of pain. 
Dem. Sing? ’tis impossible. 
Lieut. Why, then, I would drink a drum full. 
Where lies the enemy ? 


And so, being thoroughly convinced that he is past all cure, out 
he rushes into the thick of the engagement. 

The reader will have noticed that in this portraiture of a character, 
the same exaggeration before alluded to in other plays is again pro- 
minent. There can be no question that the authors catered for their 
own age, and certainly not “for all time,” and were fain, therefore, to 
prostrate their judgments and tastes to the ostrich-stomachs of the 
public, that bolt everything and digest little. Upon these occa- 
sions we constantly recur to the well-known and sensible lines in 
Dr. Johnson’s Prologue :— 

‘‘ The stage but echoes back the public voice :— 


The Drama’s laws, the Drama’s patrons give ; 
And ‘they’ that live to please, must please to live.” 


The next play I would introduce to notice is “The Spanish 
Curate,” the plot of which turns upon two subjects ; the one of a rich 
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old gentleman, determined to leave his wealth to none but a direct 
heir, and who, therefore, adopts a son, rather than his brother should 
inherit his property. ‘The adopted child proves to be really his own 
by a former clandestine marriage, and thus the success of his own 
scheme involves him in a series of unlooked-for perplexities on the 
score of his second wife; who, though equally eager at first with 
himself that his brother should not inherit, yet is exasperated when 
she finds a former wife and child asserting their claim. 

The second, or under-plot, is that of a rich and idle young man 
just come into the enjoyment of his estate, and which enjoyment, he 
appears to think, consists in squandering it with reckless prodigality, 

.and in selecting the least creditable means of doing so. One of his 
pursuits is that of endeavouring to gain access to the handsome wife 
of an old huncks of a lawyer, in which edifying scheme he secures 
the assistance of the personage who gives the title to the play—“‘ ‘I'he 
Spanish Curate.” The manner in which he introduces himself to 
this reverend being is extremely humorous, and calls to mind the 
code of morals which constitutes the prevailing one among the 
Spanish gentry who chiefly figure in the novel of “ Gil Blas ”—that 
prince of quicksilver wits, and type of every slip-shod scrambler 
through life’s chequered paths. 

Leandro (the young spendthrift in this play) comes to the Very 
Reverend Mr. Lopez—the Curate—and presents him with a letter of 
introduction from a certain Alonzo Tiveria, of Nova Hispania, begging 
that he will receive and assist in his studies the bearer, his son. No 
such name, nor no such man, can Lopez call to mind, until Leandro 
tenderly insinuates that he has a “ charge of money to deliver,—five 
hundred ducats,” when instantly a deluge of reminiscences rushes into 
the Curate’s memory, and he and his man Diego set seriously to 
work, and with unerring accuracy they recall this point, and re- 
member that circumstance, until nothing, since the creation of: light, 
can be more clear than the transparency of their recollections: 
they would recollect anything required of them; they even 
at length discover an extraordinary resemblance to the father 
of Leandro. “Now I look in your face—whose eyes are those, 
Diego?—Nay, if he be not just Alonzo’s picture.” Leandro 
(delighted at the success of his stratagem, yet disgusted at their 
knavery) says: “The money rubs them into strange remembrances ; 
for as many ducats more they would remember Adam.” This same 
worshipful Curate is afterwards thus ludicrously eulogised by a depu- 
tation of his parishioners, who wait upon him to entreat him not to 
confirm a rumour, that he is. about to leave them on his new accession 
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of fortune, consequent upon Leandro’s bounty. The znd parishioner 
says :-— 


‘* Pray you, Sir, be not angry ; 
In the pride of your new cassock do not part with us. 
We do acknowledge you a careful curate, 
And one that seldom troubles us with sermons ; 
A short slice of a reading serves us, Sir. 
. Before you’ll vex your audience, you'll sleep 
‘With ’em; and that’s a loving thing.” 


There is also a richly comic scene (though too long to quote) 
where Diego, the Curate’s servant and sexton, personates a wealthy 
dying man ; and, under pretence of making his will, and devising his 
property, inveigles the old lawyer away from his home, while Leandro 
urges his suit to his pretty wife. ‘The enormous wealth he affects to 
possess ; the different legacies he appoints ; the impenetrable gravity 
with which he bequeaths them to this and that charitable end; 
and the grasping avidity and obtuseness with which the whole bait 
(hook and all) are swallowed by the old curmudgeon, who looks to be 
sole executor and residuary legatee, are all conceived in a high spirit 
of comic humour. One of Diego’s bequests is thus slily conveyed : 
“T give five hundred crowns to buy a churchyard—a spacious church- 
yard, to lay thieves and knaves in: rich men and honest men take 
all the room up.” ‘The Spanish Curate” was the production of 
Fletcher only. The versification is flowing and harmonious: and 
the diction is commonly rich and energetic. In it the law of retri- 
butive justice is strongly urged against the self-seeking and the 
penurious; but it appears to me that a courtesy is paid to the 
prejudice of the age, by thus blazoning the characters of the spend- 
thrift and libertine ; as if they were essentially less selfish, and more 
honest and honourable, than the others. It is to be acknowledged 
that they are more showy in the sunlight of society; but, integrally, 
they are not one whit more estimable. Leandro, in this very play, 
is but a type of all the roystering gallants of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s creation; and he is painted and varnished, and made 
attractive to the common gaze, purely on the score of his pouring 
his money out like water upon disreputable hirelings ; while the act 
of robbing a man of his domestic peace—of bold, unblushing wife- 
piracy—is represented in a meritorious light, as compared with 
swindling an heir out of his money. This I take to be “squint- 
eyed justice ;” and this also to be radical immorality. There is no 
such example, no such inducement, to be found in all the thirty-six 
plays of Shakespeare, as are broadly displayed in this single plot of 
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“The Spanish Curate.” Shakespeare has never made cheating, 
swindling, intrigue, and adultery the properties of a gentleman. 

The comedy of “ The Little French Lawyer” is pronounced to be 
the joint production of the fraternal dramatists, and it has been the 
theme of enormous eulogy with the commentators, one of them 
asserting that “its merit cannot be too highly estimated.” The 
plot (with some variation) is of similar complexion to the last and 
others that have been noticed. An old gentleman marries a young 
wife, and her former lover, of course, endeavours to seduce her from 
her loyalty. She entertains his suit, and gloriously hoaxes him. The 
character of old Champernel, the husband, who has been maimed 
in the wars, is portrayed with considerable vigour and pathos. Upon 
his return from the altar with his wife, the scene with the rejected 
lover and his friend, who revile him and jeer at his maimedness 
and decrepitude ; and the old man’s dignified reply (weeping tears 
of vexation at their barbarity), is conceived in an excellent spirit, and 
most touchingly executed. The confidence, too, of the veteran 
warrior in the honour of his wife during the projected intrigue (not- 
withstanding his natural misgivings) is a beautiful tribute to the 
principles of self-respect, mental esteem, and trustingness. The 
consociation of this fine old character with his single-hearted young 
bride is so good and high-principled as almost to extenuate the 
grossness with which it is surrounded. 

Already has been noticed the assiduity with which our authors 
levelled the shafts of their ridicule against the Quixotic system of 
duelling in their day; and a major portion of the plot of “The 
Little French Lawyer” is made to turn upon the same theme; 
indeed, the character that has given the title to the piece is one of 
the most amusing exaggerations of that half-monkey, half-tiger 
quality that distinguished the fashionable coxcombs of the age. 

From being a very diligent and prosperous attorney, the simple 
circumstance of becoming second in a duel, upon compulsion (for he 
knows no more how to use a sword than a theodolite), and having, 
by accident, disarmed his antagonist, the man neglects his profession 
and his suitors, and becomes a very bantam of querulousness and 
fury. He questions every observation made in his presence where- 
upon he may be able to hang a challenge: “ Did you intend any- 
thing by that remark, sir? Oh, I thought you meant something !” 
The whole design of the character is a monster of caricature; but 
it is in parts infinitely droll, and would make wild fun in action, 
with good farce-actors. Here is the first scene in which he is 
engaged. Clermont, a party in a duel, is prepared to give his 
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opposite satisfaction; but being disappointed of his second, he 
must, by the then law of duelling, either yield his sword or fight 
both his antagonist and the second. After appealing, unsuccessfully, 
to several passers-by, La Writ, the little lawyer, is heard without, 
answering the importunities of his clients. 


La Writ. I understand your causes ; 
Yours about corn, yours about pins and glasses— 
Will ye make me mad? Have I not all the parcels ? 
And his petition, too, about bell-founding ? 
Send in your witnesses. "What will you have me do? 
Will ye have me break my heart? My brains are melted! 
And tell your master, as I am a gentleman, 
His cause shall be the first. Commend me to your mistress, 
And tell her if there be an extraordinary feather, 
And one tall enough for her—I shall despatch you too ; 
I know your cause, for transporting of farthingales ; 
Trouble me no more, I say again to you; 
No more vexation !—Bid my wife send me some puddings ; 
I have a cause to run through requires puddings ; 
Puddings enough. Farewell. 


[La Writ enters.] 


Clermont. God speed you, Sir! If you be not hasty, Sir-—— 

La Writ. Yes, Iam hasty, exceeding hasty, Sir; I am going to the Parliament : 
you understand this bag; if you have any business depending there, be short, and 
let me hear it, and pay your fees. 

Cler. Faith, Sir, I have a business, 

But it depends upon no parliament. 

La Writ. I have no skill in it then. 

Cler. I must desire you; ’tis a sword matter, Sir. 

La Writ. I am no cutler. I am an advocate, Sir. 

Cler. Be not so hasty ; you wear a good sword. 

La Writ. I know not that ; I never drew it yet, or whether it be a sword-— 

Cler. I must entreat you try, Sir, and bear a part against these gentlemen: I 
want a second ; you seem a man, and ’tis a noble office. 

La Writ. I am a lawyer, Sir, I am no fighter: and, for anything I know, I am 
an errant coward: do not trust me; I think I am a coward. 

Cler. Try, try; you are mistaken. "Walk on, gentlemen; the man shall follow 
presently. 

La Writ. Are ye mad, gentlemen? My business is within this half hour. 

Cler. That’s all one ; we’ll despatch within this quarter. There, in that bottom; 
*tis most convenient, gentlemen. 

Beaupré. Well, we'll wait, Sir. 

Verdone. Why, this will be a comic fight. You’ll follow—— 

La Writ. As I am a true man I cannot fight. 

Cler. Away, away. [To Beaupré and Verdone, who go out.) I know you cam 
fight : I like your modesty: I know you will fight, and so fight with such mettle, 
and with such judgment meet your enemy’s fury—I see it in your eye, Sir. 
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La Writ. V’'ll be hanged then ; and I charge you in the King’s name, name no 
more fighting. 

Cler. I charge you, inthe King’s name, play the man ; which if you do not 
quickly, I begin with you : I’ll make you dance. Do you see your fiddlestick ? 
Sweet advocate, thou shalt fight. 

Za Writ. Stand farther, gentleman, or I’ll give you such a dust o’ the chops— 

Cler. Spoke bravely, and like thyself; a noble advocate! Come, to thy tools. 

La Writ. I do not say I'll fight. 

Cler. I say thou shalt, and bravely. 

La Writ. If I do fight—I say if I do, but don’t depend upon it—(and yet I 
have a foolish itch upon me)—what shall become of my writings ? 

Cler. Let ’em lie by; they'll not run away, man. 

La Writ. I may be killed, too ; and where are all my causes then ? my business? 
I will not fight ; I cannot fight. My causes—— 

Cler. Thou shalt fight, if thou hadst a thousand causes: thou art a man to 
fight for any cause, and carry it with honour. 

La Writ. H’m! Say youso? IfI should be such a coxcomb to prove valiant, 
now! 

Cler. I know thou art most valiant. 

La Writ. Do you think so? Iam undone for ever if it prove so. I tell you 
that, my honest friend—for ever; for I shall ne’er leave quarrelling. How long 
must we fight ? for I cannot stay, nor will not stay; I have business. 

Cler. We'll do it in a minute, in a moment. 

La Writ. Here will I hang my bag then; it may save my belly. [Hangs it 
before him.] I never lov’d cold iron there. 

Cler. You do wisely. 

La Writ. Help me to pluck out my sword then ; quickly, quickly! It has not 
seen sun these ten years. 

Cler. How it grumbles! This sword is vengeance angry. 

La Writ. Now I'll put up my hat, and say my prayers asI go. Away, boy! 
If I be killed, remember the little lawyer. [Zhey meet upon the ground, and La 
Writ says—] To’t cheerfully, my boys! you'll let’s have fair play; none of your 
foining tricks. 

Beaupré. Come forward, Monsieur! What hast thou there ? a pudding in thy 
belly ? I shall see what it holds. 

La Writ. Put your spoon home, then! [Fight.] Nay, since I must fight, have 
at you without wit, Sir! [Beaupré hits him on the bag.] Gad-a-mercy, bag! 

Beaupré. Nothing but bombast in you? The rogue winks and fights. [Beaupré 
loses his sword ; La Writ treads upon it.) 

La Writ. Now your fine fencing, Sir! Stand off! thou diest on point, else! 
I have it, I have it! yet farther off! Ihave his sword! [Calls to Clermont.]} 

Cler. Then keep it ; be sure you keep it! 

La Writ. I'll put it in my mouth else.—Stand farther off yet, and stand quietly, 
and look another way, or I’ll be with you !—Is this all?—I’ll undertake within 
these two days to furnish any cutler in this kingdom. 

Beaupré. What fortune’s this !—Disarm’d by a puppy—a snail? a dog? 

La Writ. No more of these words, gentleman! Sweet gentleman, no more! 
Do not provoke me !—Go, walk i’ the horse-fair;—whistle, gentleman.— What 
must Ido now? [Zo Clermont, who enters pursued by Verdone.] 

Cler. Help me, I am almost breathless. 
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La Writ. With all my heart. There’s a cold pie for you, Sir! [Strikes 
Clermont.] 

Cler. Thou strik’st me, fool ! 

La Writ. Thou fool, stand farther off, then.—Deliver! deliver! [Strikes up 
Verdone’s heels, and takes his sword too.] 

Cler. Hold fast. 

La Writ. I never fail in it——There’s twelve-pence; go buy you two leaden 
daggers !—Have I done well ? 

Cler. Most like a gentleman. [Zxeunt Beaupré and Verdone, sad.) 

La Writ. Where’s my cloak and my trinkets? Or will you fight any longer 
Sor a crash or two ? 

Cler. I am your noble friend, Sir. 

La Writ. It may be so. 

Cler. What honour shall I do you for this courtesy ? 

La Writ. All I desire of you is to take the quarrel to yourself, and let me hear 
no more on’t: (I have no liking to it; ’tis a foolish matter) and help me to put 
up my sword. 


The most celebrated of our author Fletcher’s plays in modern 
time are, “ Rule a Wife, and Have a Wife,” and “The Chances.” 
The latter piece was altered some years since, and converted into an 
opera ; in which guise it lived several nights. The former comedy 
contains perhaps more freedom of action, more variety and 
originality of character, and more vivacious and nervous writing than 
any of their lighter dramas. The main incident of the plot—that of 
a wealthy young heiress marrying a fool, in order that she may retain 
absolute supremacy ; and, under the cloak and cowl of matrimony, 
that she may indulge her propensity for intrigue and licentiousness 
—is, thank heaven! purely exotic in character, and sufficiently 
distasteful to native English feeling. The provisional arrangement of 
Margaretta, the heroine, may be a very plausibly natural one under 
the Duenna and seclusion code of Spanish education; and it isa 
lesson to those who reject all confidence in their offspring, and who 
teach morality and virtue upon the high-pressure principle ; while the 
dignity of moral justice is vindicated in the total dethronement of the 
wanton heroine. Justice is every way asserted, because Margaretta 
started in her career with an unlimited autocracy, and with the most 
odious tyranny; such as one would fairly presume never existed to 
the extent here portrayed. But the incoherency of the story 
consists in supposing for one moment that such a temperament and 
disposition as those of Margaretta, with so worthless a foundation, as 
well as superstructure, could, in a pantomime change, become re- 
formed, and she subside into an estimable wife. And this miracle of 
a transformation we are given to believe has positively taken place. 

As for the hero, Leon, he imposes upon himself the respectable 
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task of personating an idiot, in order that he may possess the wealth 
of a woman with whom it were disgraceful to form amy alliance. 
There appears to my primitive ideas a wonderful parsimony of moral 
doctrine in ¢his lesson ; at the same time it must be allowed that the 
manner in which Leon throws off his disguise, and assumes the 
marital prerogative before the disreputable guests that his wife has 
assembled at her house, is in the highest degree effective and 
dignified—effective from its calm and peremptory decision, and 
dignified from the passionless and high-bred tone of his speech and 
deportment. Moreover, it is in keeping with the character of a man 
who could restrain and suppress his better feelings (if he had them) 
while he prepared and developed his plan for the gaining possession 
of and then subduing such a wife. Fletcher was a man of good 
society from his birth; his gentlemen therefore are all “of the right 
race.” They commit no solecisms in behaviour; and the garb of 
their conversations is of gold tissue. He lived in a whitened- 
sepulchre age, and when it mattered very little how uncleanly was 
the inside of the cup, provided the exterior did not offend the nostrils 
of the skin-deep propriety of its aristocracy. They were of “ outward 
show elaborate, of inward less exact.” The other characters in the 
play, Michael Perez (commonly known as the “ Copper Captain”), a 
shirking rascal about town, deservedly cheated by and appropriately 
linked to Estifania, the quicksilver profligate; and Cacofogo, the 
usurer, are (like the majority of these authors’ characters) drawn with 
uncommon strength and animation, but overcharged in the colouring 
and detail. 

To sum up, briefly, my estimate of these favourite writers in their 
day, I feel that they were men of very abundant and rapidly available 
talent. Both died before the vigour of manhood had begun to 
decline (Beaumont when under thirty, and Fletcher under fifty years 
of age), and during that moderate lapse of time their dramatic com- 
positions—single and conjoined—amounted to the extraordinary 
number of fifty-nine. They were endowed with an imperial command 
of language, an almost unlimited gift of imagination, a remarkable 
store of fancy as associated with wit and humour, not so high a 
judgment in connecting and conducting the plots of their dramas, a 
quick but extravagant vision in the perception and delineation of 
character, and little or very moderate power in forming creations of 
dramatic fancy beyond the confines of their world at the Mermaid or 
the Actors’ Society at Lincoln’s Inn ; and the tradition exists that at 
their club-meetings the conversations of the two brother-friends were 
wont to be as entertaining as “‘ comedies.” 
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They, however, who search for, expecting to find, grand aphorisms 
of human experience or quintessential drops of human wisdom, 
cordials of thought and sentiment that quicken the pulse and make 
us gladder and better men as often as we revert to and reflect upon 
them, will return from their travail with Beaumont and Fletcher 
lightly laden. We cannot say of them as of Shakespeare (with 
whom, nevertheless, they have been irritatingly associated), that, 
open their pages whenever and wherever we may, we find new 
subjects for wonder and delight—hitherto unrecognised beauties ; 
and as for the high tone of “morality” in: their writings that some 
of their commentators have insisted on, and in no measured terms, 
I can only say that whoever maintains this principle in their code 
of social philosophy exhibits a latitude of tolerance for grossness and 
f or coarse obscenity that is as amazing as it is unenviable in any age 
calling itself refined. 


Vor. VIl., N.S. 1871. 











THE GREAT ENGLISH DESERT 


OF SAHARA. 


A SPORTING SKETCH. 


IVING as I have done for the last two yeats on the 
. confines of Windsor Forest, I have had ample oppor- 
ISS2 tunities of reconnoitring the surrounding wild moors 
7~j/ and heaths. Windsor Forest, says Harrison Ainsworth, 
comprehended at one time a circumference of 120 miles, and com- 
prised part of Buckinghamshire, a considerable portion of Surrey, 
and the whole south-east side of Berkshire as far as Hungerford. 
On the Surrey side it included Chobham and Chertsey, and extended 
along the banks of the Wey, which marked its limits as far as Guild- 
ford. In the reign of James I., when it was surveyed by Norden, its 
circuit was estimated at seventy-seven miles, exclusive of the liberties 
extending into Buckinghamshire. There were fifteen walks within it, 
each under the charge of a head keeper, and the whole contained up- 
wards of three thousand head of deer. It is now partly enclosed, and 
fine farms in the neighbourhood of Windsor are substituted, under the 
efficient management of the Queen’s stewards, Messrs. Bravenda, Tait, 
andGraham. Boasting every variety of forest scenery, and commanding 
from its knolls and acclivities magnificent views of the Castle, the 
Great Park is traversed by green drives in all directions, threading its 
long vistas and crossing its open glades; and not the least of the 
attractions is Virginia Water, with its bright and beautiful expanse, 
its coverture of green banks soft and smooth as velvet, its screen of 
noble woods, its Chinese fishing temple, its frigates, its fort, its ruins, 
its cascade cave, and its Druidical temple. On leaving this earthly 
paradise, you come on towards the forest, Bagshot Heath, Ascot 
Heath, and Ascot Grand Stand; then Bracknell and Easthamp- 
stead, Lord Downshire’s beautiful seat, and Sir William Hayter’s 
at Southhill Park ; and so approach Rapley and Swinley, where the 
deer paddocks are situate, and where are some fine preserves for 
pheasants, shot over by the Royal Princes, who generally kill 
upwards of a thousand head in the season. Near Easthampstead is 
the celebrated Julius Czesar’s Camp, a Royal preserve for hares and 
faxes. On the right is Broadmoor, now the site of a large Criminal 
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Lunatic Prison, under able management, with a splendid model 
farm, on the most approved “high farming” principles, with 
a fine herd of highly-bred cattle. From Broadmoor you look 
towards Wokingham, where an area of at least 30,000 acres of moor 
and heath land is intersected with young fir plantations, surrounded 
by the Reading, Guildford, and Reigate Railway of the South 
Eastern Company. Moving on towards Blackwater and Aldershot, 
you cross the South Western Railway at Farnborough, and, looking 
in the direction of Frimley, Ash, and Purbright, see a vast area of 
open moor land. About Bagshot is some fine, almost Swiss, scenery 
on the high hills neat the Golden Farmer (Jerry Abershaw’s retreat), 
above the little snug town, or large village, on that famous high 
road to Exeter and Southampton which boasted once of its forty 
fast post coaches per day, with sundry posting establishments, now, 
unfortunately, with the exception of the King’s Arms at Bagshot, 
shut up—to wit, the old White Hart at Bagshot, the White Lion 
at Hartford Bridge, and the Wellesley Arms at Murrell Green, now 
the racing stables of Mr. Goddard, who trains on Odiham race- 
course. So wild is this country that I have walked eight or ten 
miles without meeting a human being or a living animal, save a 
huge wild house-cat of mixed colours (black and white), as 
big as a fox, and the hundreds of squirrels running and 
jumping along the range of straight fir trees with which this 
country abounds. Mr. Garth’s Foxhounds hunt almost all this 
country, which holds a good many flying foxes, and it is a 
very common occurrence to whip them up on the heaths. I 
have seen the huntsman entirely thrown out, and a mile behind 
the hounds, galloping after them—the master and the whips getting 
away by themselves amongst the range of firs. It is not a favourite 
hunting country, owing to the number of rabbit holes and bogs, and 
many a horse has been entirely ruined, and shot on the spot. There 
is a beautifully-situated shooting box, called “ Whichmore House,” 
amidst the woods, with only a country road near, from Bracknell to 
Blackwater, Here a gamekeeper was murdered some years back, 
and a watcher, appointed by Government, cut his throat. So 
deep is the feeling amongst the country people, that nobody will live 
in the house, and such is the superstition that the labourers much 
dislike going near it, especially at night. Her Majesty’s Stag- 
hounds used to meet at Knap Hill and Woking station, but this 
hunting ground has of late years been much neglected, although, 
beyond the hills, towards Guildford, is a fine vale country. We had 
a very pretty sight here during the last hunting season. A young 
E2 
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untried hind was uncarted at Tower Hill. She made for Easthamp- 
stead and Broadmoor, sunk the hill for Bagshot, dashed into the 
mill pond close to this house, and miraculously saved herself from 
being drowned by the hounds, or killed, as the huntsman, Harry 
King, and the whips, Morris Hill, Edrupt, and Bartlett, on the 
banks, tried all they could to secure her. Presently she bolted out, 
ran into a ciu/-de-sac near some labourers’ gardens, and was taken 
in the inn of Bagshot, where the hounds bayed her for half an 
hour to lunge the young entries. She died the same night from 
exhaustion, as is often the case with young hinds. The old 
cunning deer, such as Volunteer, and the Doctor, Gateby, and 
others, run well, seldom being taken under twenty miles. The cart 
is drawn up on an eminence, say at Wokingham, under 
the fine old Saxon church, close to the town, amidst 
five or six hundred foot people and ladies, Lord Cork, the 
master, and one whip generally superintending the start. Putting 
his head straight for a good country, say Maidenhead Thicket, out 
comes old dark-coloured Volunteer, with a mane like a lion; or 
the more beautifully formed Doctor, with almost a Grecian-sculptured 
head, and of a lighter colour. He looks around, as much as to say, 
“Where am I?” He snuffs out for the wind, runs with it, and in 
twenty minutes the hounds are laid on. They feather away for the 
scent, run muter than toxhounds, and away over the country like 
a flock of pigeons. The meets in the Bracknell country are not so 
large as in Buckinghamshire, at Stoke or Farnham Commons, where 
a deer has been taken at Shardeloes, near Amersham, thirty miles 
off, and the hounds put up for the night away from home. They are 
a fine race of men on Bagshot Heath and neighbourhood—well grown 
and generally good looking compared with the labourers of Bedford- 
shire and Hertfordshire. They are dreadfully independent and 
impudent in their bearing, and never touch their hats to the squire 
or the clergyman, as in other West of England counties. They keep 
pigs, chickens, and geese. The goslings in May and June are 
numerous on the common. They are sold to dealers at 2s. a pair to 
fatten for the markets. These people hardly ever touch any meat 
except pork. They dress on Sundays like noblemen—in black broad- 
cloth instead of the old smock frocks. The women wear hats, and 
all kinds of finery ; if they put on gloves they look like hogs in 
armour, and are never seen to such advantage as when hedging 
and ditching. MFE.H 











; THE CLAIRVOYANT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 


CHAPTER V. 


ROM that time Prince Charles and the Count looked 
forward with painful suspense to the moment when they 
could get rid of me and solemnise the marriage. Clemen- 
tina herself impatiently awaited the period when she could 

enjoy perfect health, and at the same time allay her father’s suspi- 
cions. No less anxiously did I anticipate the hour ; for it was only 
when far distant from her beloved society, and mingling in different 
scenes and occupations, that I could hope to heal my wounded 
heart. I felt how miserable I was. 

It was therefore no unexpected event when one day the Countess 
announced during her clairvoyant trance the nearness of her perfect 
cure. “In the hot baths of Battaglia,” as she affirmed, “she will quite 
lose the gift of clairvoyance ; take her there at once ; her cure is now 
at hand. Let her have a bath every day early in the morning ; after 
the tenth bath, Emmanuel, the bond between you and her is broken ; 
and she will see you no more, if such is your wish. But leave her 
some token of remembrance, without which she cannot be perfectly 
cured. For a long time you have worn round your neck a withered 
rose ina glass locket, set in gold. In order to prevent a return of the 
cramps, she must wear it in her own bosom, enclosed in a silk bag. 
Give it to her exactly at the seventh hour after she has taken her 
thirteenth bath, neither sooner nor later, and up to that time wear it 
always. After that she will be quite cured.” 

She often urged this request with intense anxiety ; above all, laying 
great stress on the hour when I was to give up my sole treasure, the 
existence of which she had never heard. ‘ Do you really wear such 
a thing?” asked the Count with surprise, but highly delighted at the 
announced restoration of his daughter. When I admitted it, he 
further asked whether this trifle was of any personal value to me. I 
told him it was the dearest thing I had on earth, and that I would 
rather die than be deprived of it ; yet to save the Countess’s life I 
would sacrifice even that. “I suppose it is a remembrance of 
some beloved one?” asked the Count, with an inquiring look, and 
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he seemed anxious to discover whether I had formed any previous 
attachment. “It comes from one who is my all in all on earth,” was 
my reply. 

The Count, touched by my generosity, and pleased that I had 
resolved upon this sacrifice, on which the continuance of his 
daughter’s health depended, forgot for a moment his ill-humour, 
and embraced me, which he had not done for a long time, exclaim- 
ing “ You lay me under the greatest obligations.” 

His intention, on my retiring when Clementina awoke, was to 
inform her of the request she had made during her trance; and 
he did not conceal his conversation regarding the locket, which I 
valued beyond anything else in the world. He laid great stress 
upon this, that, in case his daughter really felt any particular 
regard for me, that regard might be destroyed by the discovery 
that I had been long attached.to another. She, however, heard it with 
so much indifference, and seemed so absorbed in the prospect of 
her complete recovery, that the Count plainly saw he had done 
his daughter’s heart injustice. In his exceeding joy he could not 
refrain from confessing to me the purport of his conversation 
with Clementina, informing the Prince at the same time of 
what had occurred; and from that hour I remarked that the 
manner of both the Count and the Prince towards me was more 
frank and kind. I was no longer kept from Clementina’s society as 
before, but treated with attention and consideration as a benefactor 
to whom all were indebted for their happiness. 

Preparations for removal to the baths of Battaglia were speedily 
made. It was a beautiful spring morning when we quitted Venice. 
The Prince had gone on before in order to get everything in 
readiness for the reception of his idolised Countess. 

We t:avelled through the rich plains of Padua, and approached 
the Euganean Hills, at the foot of which lies the small town with 
its rich mineral waters. The Countess felt it pleasant now and 
then to walk a little, and it was my duty to act as her guide. 
Her kind and cordial manner enchanted me as much as her 
delicate sense of whatever was noble in man and beautiful in nature. 
“T could be quite happy,” she often said, “if I could spend my 
days in some sweet retirement in Italy, amid the simple enjoy- 
ments of domestic life. The dissipations of great cities leave a 
void in the heart; they are bewildering rather than satisfactory. 
How happy should I be to lead a simple life, undisturbed by the 
foolish vanities of the great world, where people torment themselves 
about trifles, which they fancy pleasure. If I were only rich enough 
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to make those around me happy, and to find sources of happiness 
within myself, I should be quite content.” 

Frequently, and even in her father’s presence, she spoke of her 
great obligations to me, as the preserver of her life. “If I only knew 
how I could compensate you!” she used to say. “I have long been 
labouring to think of something which would please you. One thing 
you must consent to, which is, that my father should make you 
perfectly independent : but that is the least ; I myself want to think 
of some other compensation.” At other times she used to refer to 
my determination to quit her father’s house directly she was restored 
to health. “We shall be extremely sorry to lose you,” said she, with 
great kindness. ‘We shall lament your loss as that of a faithful 
friend and benefactor; yet we neither can nor do we wish to shake 
your resolution by our entreaties to stay longer with us. Your heart 
calls you elsewhere,” added she, with a sly smile, as if initiated into 
the secret of my affections. “Ifyou are happy there remains nothing 
for us to wish, and I doubt not that love will make you happy. 
Yet do not quite forget us, but give us from time to time some 
account of yourself.” 

I am as unable to describe what I felt at these words as I am 
now to repeat the answer I used to make on such occasions. My 
replies, indeed, were full of cold and polite thanks, for my respect for 
her forbade me betraying the real sentiments of my heart. And yet 
there were moments when, overpowered by my feelings, I said more 
than I wished : and so it was, that if I said anything beyond what 
was polite and flattering, Clementina would look at me with her 
bright eyes of wondering innocence, as though she did not understand 
me. I felt assured that she entertained a grateful esteem for me, and 
wished to see me satisfied and happy, without, however, bestowing 
upon me any secret preference. It was simply out of pure kindness, 
and to give me pleasure, that she had selected me as her partner at 
the ball. She herself confessed that she always expected me to ask 
her. Ah! and what audacious hopes had not my attachment induced 
me to form ; for even had Clementina felt more for me than common 
friendship, what good could it have done me? I should only have 
been more miserable by her being so likewise. Whilst I was thus 
consumed by ardent love, she was in the enjoyment of tranquil peace. 
Whilst I was on the point every moment of confessing the depth of 
my real feelings towards her, she appeared to have no suspicion of 
their meaning, and endeavoured to dispel my gloom by her lively 
repartees. 

Through the Prince’s means there had been apartments prepared 
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for our reception in a castle belonging to the Marquis d’Este. This 
castle, which was situated on an eminence near the town, afforded 
accommodation of the best description, with the finests prospects 
over the distant country and shady walks in the immediate 
neighbourhood. It was necessary, however, to go every day to the 
town for the sake of the baths, and for that purpose a house had been 
taken for the Countess, where she spent the mornings whenever she 
bathed. Her mysterious sleep became very brief and quiet after the 
first few baths. She rarely spoke, never answered a question, and 
seemed to enjoy quite a natural sleep. When she spoke after the 
seventh bath, it was only to order that she should not continue in that 
house after the tenth bath ; and after this she fell once more into her 
peculiar trance, saying these words, “Emmanuel, I see you no 
more.” These were the last words she ever uttered in a clairvoyant 
state. She had then for several days a deep unnatural sleep, during 
which, however, she could not utter a word. At length the day for 
her thirteenth bath arrived. Up to this time everything had been 
accomplished exactly as she had predicted during her hours of clair- 
voyance ; it only remained to perform the last duty. The Prince 
and the Count came to me early in the morning to remind me of my 
promise to resign the amulet, which I was compelled to show them. 
They did not leave me alone for a single moment during the whole 
morning, fearing lest I might change my mind regarding the sacrifice 
I was to make, or might lose the treasure accidentally. As soon as 
the news came that the Countess was in the bath, the minutes were 
anxiously counted, and after a rest of some hours we all accompanied 
her to the Castle. She wasin unusually high spirits. Having been 
told that she was to receive the gift from me in seven hours’ time, 
and thenceforth always to wear it, she rejoiced at the idea of the 
expected present like a child, and bantered me about my faithlessness 
to my chosen one in presenting her gift to another. 

The hour of two sounded ; that was the seventh from the time of 
her last bath. We were all together in a garden house, the Count, the 
Prince, and one of the Countess’s female attendants being present. 

“Now,” cried the. Count, “let us have no more delay. The 
moment is arrived for the last of my daughter’s sufferings and the 
first of my happiness.” 

I drew the valued treasure from my bosom, where I had so long 
worn it, and unfastened the gold chain from my neck ; with a feeling of 
painful emotion, I impressed one kiss on the glass, and then gave it 
to the Countess. Clementina took it, and when her eyes fell on the 
dried rose a deep blush suddenly overspread her countenance. She 
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gently bowed her head as though to thank me, but confusion and’ 
astonishment were visible on her features, which she vainly 
endeavoured to conceal. She stammered out a few words, and 
then all at once withdrew with her attendant. The Count and the 
Prince were full of gratitude to me; they had made preparations for 
a little fée in the Castle that evening, and several noble families from 
Este and Rovigo had been invited. 

Meanwhile we waited long, but in vain, for Clementina’s reappear- 
ance. It was not until an hour afterwards we heard that immediately on 
her putting the locket around her neck she had felt herself overcome 
with sleep, in which state she then was. Two, three, four hours 
elapsed—the expected guests were all assembled—but Clementina 
did not awake. Her father himself went to her bedside, but he 
found her in a deep and tranquil slumber, and was afraid to disturb 
her. The party passed over without Clementina being present ; and 
she was still asleep when the party broke up after midnight. On the 
following morning she still continued in the same profound sleep—no 
noise disturbed her. The Count’s anxiety was great, and mine not 
less. Physicians were called in, who, however, assured us that her 
sleep was a healthy and refreshing one ; and the colour of her cheeks, 
as well as her pulse, gave indication of the most perfect health. 
Noon came, and also evening, without Clementina awaking. Repeated 
assurances from the doctors that she was evidently quite well were 
necessary to set our minds at rest. Night came and passed. The 
next morning the whole Castle resounded with acclamations when 
Clementina’s female attendants announced the joyful circumstance 
of her being awake and well. Every one hastened to congratulate 
her on her perfect recovery. 

Why may I not confess it? Amid the universal joy I only was 
sad. Ah! more than sad, in my solitary room. The engagement 
which I had originaily made with the Count was now fulfilled. I 
could depart whenever I chose. I had often expressed my desire 
and resolution to do so ; and everybody expected nothing less than 
that I should keep my word. But, to be permitted to breathe the 
same air as Clementina appeared to me the most enviable lot in the 
world ; and to be compelled to live apart from her was indeed like a 
sentence of death. But when I thought of her approaching 
marriage with the Prince, and of the fickleness of her weak-minded 
father—when I thought of my own honour, of my feverish desire to 
live free and independent—then manly Pride made her voice heard, 
and I was as determined as ever to leave the place as soon as I could 
possibly do so. I made a vow that I would flee. I saw the hopeless 
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misery of my lot ; but I preferred bidding a long farewell to happiness 
to becoming despicable in my own eyes. 

I found Clementina in the garden belonging to the Castle; andI 
felt a slight thrill as I approached to offer my congratulations. She 
was standing in a thoughtful attitude by a flower-bed, without any 
attendant, and looking more blooming than I had ever seen her, as 
though glowing with renovated life. She was not aware of my 
presence until I addressed her. “‘ How you frightened me !” said she, 
with a sweet smile, while her cheeks were suffused with a deep 
blush. 

“T wished, Countess, to express my congratulations ” I could 
say nomore. That look of hers, which seemed to pierce my inmost 
soul, I could not bear; with difficulty I stammered out some excuse 
for having disturbed her. She was silent, but her eyes were fixed 
upon me. After a long pause, she at length said, “ You speak of 
joy, my friend, but are you glad?” “Most assuredly, since I see 
you restored to perfect health. And now in a few days I shall leave 
this place ; and, if it is possible, in other lands shall henceforth live 
for myself, as I have no longer any one to live for. My vow is 
fulfilled.” ‘And is it, then, your serious intention, dear friend, to 
leave us? How can you say you have no one to live for? Have 
you not bound us by every tie of gratitude? What obliges you to 
part from us?” I placed my hand on my heart, and fixed my eyes 
on the ground, but I could not utter a word. “ You will stay with 
us, Henri, will you not?” she added. “I cannot.” “But if I ask 
you, Henri?” “In mercy, Countess, do not ask me, do not 
command that—I must indeed leave.” ‘* You cannot stay with us? 
—and yet no other object, no other duty, calls you away?” “A 
duty to myself compels me.” “Go, then, Henri. I have been 
mistaken in you. I thought you valued us more.” ‘Countess, if 
you only knew what feelings your words excite, you would in pity 
spare me.” “Then I must-say no more, Henri. But you do me 
great injustice.” 

She turned from me as she spoke these words. I ventured to 
follow her, and to beg her not to be angry with me. I saw tears in 
her eyes, and was overcome with fright. I clasped my hands, and 
implored her not to be angry. “If it be your will,” I said, “I will 
obey. Do you insist on it that I should remain? My peace of 
mind, my own happiness, my life, I willingly sacrifice, if you command 
it.” “No, Henri, I will not force you to anything, since you do not 
wish to remain.” “Oh, Countess!” I exclaimed, “do not drive me 
to despair.” “And when, Henri, do you wish to go?” ‘“To- 
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morrow—no, to-day.” “No, no, Henri,” said she in a low voice, 
drawing closer to me, “I shall not value my recovered health, your 
gift, if you Oh, Henri, you will remain at least a few days?” 

She said this in such a gentle, imploring tone, and looked so 
reproachfully at me through her tears, that I could no longer control 
myself. “I will remain,” I said. “But willingly?” ‘‘ With 
rapture!” ‘‘ Leave me fora moment, Henri, but do not quit the 
garden. I only wish to compose myself a little.” Thus saying she 
left me, and I lost sight of her among the orange trees. 

For a long time I remained standing on the same spot, like a man 
ina dream. Never before had Clementina used such language to me, 
for it was not the language of mere politeness. Every nerve within 
me quivered at the notion that I possessed some interest in her 
heart. Those repeated requests for me to remain—those tears, and, 
more than all, that which cannot be described, the nameless 
something, the indefinable language of look, emotion, and voice—a 
language without words, which yet expressed more than words can 
do—I could not understand it, and yet I did understand it: I 
doubted, and at the same time felt perfect conviction. 

After some little time Clementina again joined me, looking cheerful 
and gay, accompanied by one of her attendants. Her delicate form 
robed in white, and surrounded with a blaze of sunshine, seemed 
that of an ideal being, one of Raphael’s artist dreams. In her hand 
was a nosegay of roses and violets. “I have been gathering a few 
flowers for you, dear Henri,” said she to me; “do not scorn them. 
I give them to you with very different feelings from those with which 
once during my illness I gave you arose. I ought not to remind 
you now of my former caprices. I remember them myself as in duty 
bound, in order that I may now make you some amends. And oh! 
how much have I to make amends for! Give me your arm; and, 
Cecilia, you give me another.” 

We walked about for some time in lively conversation ; at length 
her father joined us, and soon after the Prince. Never had Clementina 
been more amiable than on this the first day of her restored health, 
She spoke to her father with respectful tenderness ; to the Prince 
with refined courtesy ; and to me with grateful attention. Not that 
she thanked me in words, but it was the manner in which she 
addressed me. An indescribable cordiality was apparent in her 
words, and in the tone of her voice, when she turned to me, and in 
her look and manner a something of sisterly regard, good nature, 
and anxiety to please me; and her manner was the same when 
her father and the Prince were present, She seemed to regard it as 
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a matter of course, as if things could not and ought not to be 
otherwise. 

Several delightful days of pleasure and festivity followed. 
Clementina’s conduct towards myself underwent no change. I 
myself, restrained on the one hand by the cold laws of respect, and 
urged on the other by my deep attachment for her, found at length, in 
her society, a peace of mind to which I had long been a stranger. 
Her confiding manner made me feel more like a brother. She did 
not attempt to conceal the pure friendship which she was pleased to 
entertain towards me, nor did I seek to hide my own feelings. 
Although I ventured not to betray a// I felt—and yet, oh! who 
could withstand such loveliness, so many virtues ?—it was not long 
before my secret escaped. 

It was the custom for the visitors at Battaglia to assemble together 
when the evenings were fine in front of a large coffee-house, and 
to take refreshments in the open air. Chairs were placed in a sort 
of semi-circle in the open street, where they used to sit, while on all 
sides were heard the tones of the guitar accompanied by the voice, 
according to the usual custom in Italy. The large building also 
resounded with music, and the windows and doors were illuminated. 
One evening, when the Prince had left earlier than usual, the 
Countess took it into her head to join the party. I had already 
retired to my own room, and was sitting in a dreamy reverie over my 
future fate, holding the nosegay which she had given me in both 
hands : the light was dimly burning, and the door of my room half 
open, so that I was seen by Clementina and Cecilia as they passed 
by. They both looked at me for some time, and then came softly 
in ; but I was not aware of their presence till they stood close by my 
side, and told me I must go with them into the town, and then they 
amused themselves with laughing at my astonished and perplexed 
look. Clementina recognised the nosegay, took it up from the 
table where I had laid it, and, all withered as it was, put it into her 
bosom. We went down to the town, and joined the rest of the 
company. 

It so happened that Cecilia entered into conversation with some 
of her acquaintances, and got separated from us; but neither 
Clementina nor I was angry with her. We walked arm-in-arm up 
and down the gay crowd, till she was tired, and then we sat down on 
a small bench under an elm tree which stood a little apart. The 
moon shining through the branches fell on Clementina’s lovely face _ 
and on the withered flowers in her bosom, and I pointed to the 
nosegay, and said, “Will you again rob me of what you had 
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given me?” She gazed upon me for a considerable time with a 
peculiar earnestness, and then said, “It always seems to me as 
though I could either give to or take from you. Do you not feel 
the same at times?” ‘The answer she gave me, and her counter- 
question, though uttered with frank composure, perplexed me, and I 
was silent. Respect forbade my taking the words in their natural 
meaning, and she once more repeated the question. “ Assuredly,” 
said I, “it is often the case with me. When I contemplate the gulf 
between you and me, and the distance which separates us, then I 
feel it. Who can give to one so infinitely superior, and who also 
has a right to all? 

She looked at me with wondering eyes—‘‘ What do you mean, 
Henri, by infinitely superior? One can neither give to nor take from 
oneself.” “Oneself!” I replied; “you know, then, that you have 
made me your especial property?” “I know not how it is,” was her 
answer, as she again cast down her eyes. “ But I, dearest Countess, 
know how it is. The spell which hung over us is not dissolved, 
its direction only is changed. Formerly, in your trances, I ruled 
over your will; now you rule over mine. I live only in the thought 
of you; I do nothing, and am nothing, without you. Do not be 
angry at my avowal, guilty as it may be in the eyes of the world, 
but not before God. If it be a crime that my whole soul is insepa- 
rably united to yours, oh! Clementina, the guilt is not mine.” 

She turned away her face, and raised her hand in token that I 
should be silent. I had raised mine at the same moment to cover 
my eyes, which were moistened with tears. Our hands met and 
joined, and we were both silent: intensity of feeling mastered our 
thoughts. I had betrayed my love, and Clementina had graciously 
listened to the avowal. 

We were just then interrupted by Cecilia, and we all returned in 
silence to the Castle, but as we separated for the night the Countess 
whispered, in a low, melancholy tone, ‘I have been restored to 
health by your means, only to suffer more than ever.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the following day, when we again met, there was a sort of 
shyness and avoidance of each other. I scarce ventured to address 
Clementina, or she to reply to me ; and yet our eyes often met, and 
both were serious and thoughtful. She seemed as though she would 
penetrate my thoughts; and I endeavoured to read in her eyes 
whether the boldness of which I-had yesterday been guilty had not 
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displeased her in her more sober moments. Several days elapsed ere 
we were again alone together. There was a mystery between us which 
we both feared to divulge. But Clementina’s manner was more serious ; 
her cheerfulness more subdued ; as though her heart was not with 
the objects which surrounded her. 

Meanwhile, I inferred too much from her altered behaviour since 
that decisive hour under the elm tree ; for Prince Charles, as I sub- 
sequently learnt, had made formal proposals for the Countess, and 
this had been the cause of unpleasant discussion between herself, 
her father, and the Prince. In order to avoid offending them both, 
and with the view to gain time, Clementina had begged for leisure to 
consider her position ; and as she refused to name any stated period, 
and added some very hard conditions, the Prince could not but 
despair of seeing his wishes accomplished, as the terms in which she 
expressed herself were, “ Not that I have any disinclination to the 
Prince, but I wish to enjoy my freedom. One day or other I will 
freely say ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ Should, however, the proposal be again 
repeated, before I am myself disposed, I shall in the most decided 
manner and for ever decline it, even if I were actually attached to 
him.” 

The Count knew by experience his daughter’s unbending will, but 
he still hoped for the best, as she had not positively declined the 
Prince’s suit. Though the latter was greatly dissatisfied, he saw 
himself compelled to act the part of a constant lover without any 
decisive hope. Yet he had self-love enough to believe he should at 
length move Clementina’s heart by waiting patiently. Her confiden- 
tial manner towards me was also very disagreeable to him; yet he did 
not seem afraid of it ; and because it was so open and unrestrained 
he thought it boded no ill; Clementina, moreover, treated him in 
the same manner. He had been accustomed to regard me as the 
friend and counsellor of both father and daughter ; and, as the Count 
had disclosed to him the secret of my plebeian birth, he had the 
less reason to fear my rivalry. Nay, he himself thought fit to 
make me his confidant, and one day told me the whole history of 
his courtship, and the Countess’s answer. He besought me to 
render him my good offices, and to be privately on the watch to 
observe whether Clementina was at all disposed towards him; 
and I was obliged to consent. Every day he would ask 
whether I had made any discovery, and my excuse always was 
that I had not yet had an opportunity of seeing the Countess 
alone. 

- Probably with the view of giving me an opportunity, he arranged 
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a party of pleasure to Arqua, three miles from Battaglia, where 
strangers often went to visit Petrarch’s house and tomb. Among 
all the Italian poets this inspired singer was Clementina’s chief 
favourite, and she had long looked forward with pleasure to this 
pilgrimage. But, when the moment came for setting off, the Prince, 
under some frivolous pretence, remained behind, and contrived to 
prevent the Count from accompanying his daughter, promising to 
follow with all speed. Cecilia, and another attendant called Beatrice, 
were alone in the carriage with her, and I followed on horseback. 

I conducted the party to the village churchyard, where a simple 
monument covers the remains of the immortal poet, and translated 
for them the Latin inscription. Clementina stood musing by the 
grave-stone ; at length she sighed, and said, “ All does not perish ;” 
and I thought I felt my arm gently drawn by her. “Were all to 
perish,” I replied, ‘‘ human life would be an incomprehensible act 
of the Creator, and love the heaviest curse of life.” In a melan- 
choly mood we left the churchyard ; an old man serving as our 
guide to a rising ground covered with vineyards, not far off, where 
stood Petrarch’s dwelling-house, attached to which was a small 
garden, from whence a very pleasing view over the plain below 
could be had. In the house we were shown several pieces of 
furniture belonging to Petrarch, all kept with reverential care, viz.: 
his table where he used to read and write ; the arm chair in which 
he was wont to repose ; even articles which once belonged to his 
kitchen. 

Relics of this sort generally act a good deal upon the mind: 
intervening centuries are forgotten, and the long-lost dead are, as 
it were, brought again to life. I could almost fancy the poet was 
but just gone out,’and that he would presently return, open the 
little brown door of his room, and welcome us within. Clemen- 
tina found an elegant edition of “ Petrarch’s Sonnets” on a corner 
table, and as she was rather tired. she sat down, leaned her 
beautiful head on her hand, and began to read attentively, while 
Cecilia and Beatrice went to procure some refreshments for her ; 
and I remained silent at the window. Petrarch’s love and helpless 
destiny resembled my own ; another Laura sat before me, unrivalled 
in her charms, not made so by the enchantment of poetic skill. 

I observed Clementina take her handkerchief to wipe her eyes, 
and was grieved to see her weep. I approached her timidly, but 
yet did not venture to address her. All at once she rose, smiled 
through her tears, and said :—‘“‘ Poor Petrarch! Poor human heart! 
But, alas! how transitory is everything. Centuries have passed 
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since- he lived’ and suffered, and it is said that-in after-life--he 
conquered his feelings. Is it right to conquer thus oneself? Is 
it not rather making one’s own heart a desert?” “But,” said I, 
“what if necessity commands?” “Has necessity any power over 
the human heart?” “But Laura was Hugo de Lade’s wife;* her 
heart could not be his ; it was his lot to live and die in solitude. 
But he had the gift of song, and the Muses consoled him for his 
loss. He was miserable and unhappy, as I am.” “As you are?” 
inquired Clementina in a scarcely audible voice. “‘ Unhappy, Henri?” 
‘I do not possess the divine gift of song, therefore my heart, which 
nothing can console, is breaking. Oh! dearest Countess, may I say 
more than I have even yet said? But I will continue worthy of your 
esteem, and it is only by manliness and courage that I can do so. 
Grant me but one request, only one single request.” 

Clementina looked down, but made no reply. “One request, 
dearest, for my peace.” “What shall I do?” she whispered without 
raising her eyes. ‘‘ Am I sure that you will not refuse my prayer?” 
She looked at me earnestly, and then said, “ Henri, I know not 
what you mean to ask ; but whatever it be—yes, I owe you my life 
—I grant your request—what is it?” I sank at her feet ; I seized 
her hand, and pressed my lips upon it. I knew not what I said or 
did. Clementina stood motionless, her eyes still fixed on the ground. 
At length I resumed sufficient courage to speak. “Let me go: I 
dare not remain any longer here. I disturb the peace of your family ; 
Prince Charles solicits your hand.” ‘‘ He will never have it,” she 
interrupted in a determined tone. “Let me go; every kindness 
fills up the measure of my misery.” Clementina seemed to struggle 
with herself. “‘ You do me great injustice, but I cannot prevent you,” 
she cried, and burst into a flood of tears. She staggered towards 
a chair. I sprang up, and instantly she sank sobbing on my bosom. 
In a few moments she recovered, and, feeling my arm around her, 
she tried to release herself. But I—I forgot the cold laws of 
convention, pressed her more closely to my bosom, and sighed, 
“One minute, and it is enough.” Her resistance ceased. She 





* The existence of Laura is one of the many instances on which modern 
research has thrown some grave historic doubts. When Alexander Vellutello 
made two journeys to Avignon for the express purpose of collecting information 
regarding her, he was staggered by the discovery of a letter from Giacomo Colonna, 
Bishop of Lombez, with whom Petrarch lived for some time, and who must have 
known him intimately, in which the following remark occurs :—‘‘ Un nome 
imaginario di Laura per avere unoggetto de cui ragionare ;” and which seems 
to decide the question. 
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raised her eyes to me, and with a face which beamed as in her hours 
of clairvoyance, she said softly, “Henri, what mean you?” 
“Will you not forget me when I am far away? Farewell, beloved 
Clementina!” I stammered out. “Emmanuel, Emmanuel,” she 
whispered. My lips pressed hers ; the kiss was given and returned ; 
her arms were round my neck. Minutes passed thus in deep 
silence. 

left Petrarc h’s house like a man in a dream, and descended the 
hill, crossing the little wooden bridge. Two servants were waiting 
at the bottom of ‘the hill, who conducted us to an arbour, where 
refreshments were prepared. At the same moment the Prince's 
carriage drove up, and the two gentlemen alighted. -Clementina was 
very grave, and short in her answers; she seemed completely lost in 
thought. I saw by her looks that she did violence to her feelings 
when she spoke to the Prince, while the cordial confidence of her 
manner to me remained unchanged. ‘The Count wished to see 
Petrarch’s house, and we therefore paid it a second visit. As we 
entered the apartment sacred to us by the confession of our mutual 
love, Clementina placed herself in the same position in the arm- 
chair by the little table and took the book as before, and so she 
remained until we left. Then she rose, placed her hand on her 
heart, gave me one thrilling look, and hastily quitted the room. 

The Prince had remarked both the gesture and look, and his dark 
countenance at once became red with suppressed passion. His arms 
were folded, and his head sank on his bosom as he left the house. 
The pleasure of our little party was gone, and every one seemed 
desirous of getting back to the Castle. I doubted not that the 
Prince’s jealousy had guessed the whole. I feared less as regards 
myself from his revenge than for the happiness of Clementina. For 
that reason I determined on our arrival to make arrangements for 
my departure on the following morn. I informed the Count of my 
irrevocable determination, made over to him all the papers he had 
entrusted to my care, and besought him not to say a word to the 
Countess till I was gone. 

The Count had long ago-promised that old Sebald should in this 
case accompany me ; the old man had, indeed, given notice of his wish 
to leave and return to his German home, and jumped and danced 
about for very joy when he heard the moment for departure was at 
hand. A horse and a portmanteau for each was our whole equip- 
ment for ‘the journey. I had resolved to depart before daybreak ; 


no one in ‘the Castle knew anything about it except old Sebald and 
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the Count, and nobody was to be told of it. I purposed leaving 
behind me a few lines for Clementina, expressive of my gratitude and 
love, and bidding her at the same time an eternal farewell. 

The Count seemed surprised, but not altogether displeased. He 
embraced me most affectionately, thanked me for the services I had 
rendered him, and promised to come to my room in less than an 
hour, for the purpose of giving me some necessary papers which 
would secure my independence for the future, and which, as he said, 
was only a portion of the vast debt he owed to me. I did not refuse 
a moderate sum for the expenses of my journey to Germany, for in 
truth I was then nearly penniless ; but pride forbade my accepting 
more. As soon as I returned to my own room, I packed up my 
things. Sebald hastened to the stable, and made all the necessary 
preparations for setting off at any moment. Meanwhile I wrote my 
letter to Clementina, but it is impossible for me to attempt to 
describe what I suffered, the internal conflict I underwent, or how 
often my grief forced me to leave off writing and indulge in a flood 
of tears. My life lay before me like a wreck; my future appeared 
most miserable ; better to die, thought I, than to outlive all hope. 
Several times I tore up what I had written, and I had not finished 
when I was disturbed in a manner I least expected. 

Sebald rushed, breathless, into my room, and snatched» up the 
already packed portmanteaus, exclaiming, ‘“ Herr Henri, something 
very unpleasant has happened ; they threaten to drag you to prison— 
to kill you. Let us fly ere it be too late.” In vain I questioned him as 
to the cause of his terror ; I could only learn that the old Count was 
furious, the Prince frantic with rage, and every one in the Castle 
irritated against me. I coldly told him that I had no cause to fear, 
still less to flee as a criminal. ‘Oh, sir!” cried Sebald, “ some 
misfortune or other follows this ill-omened family—some evil fate 
attends it. I told you so long ago. Let us make our escape at 
once.” 

Just then two of the Count’s servants appeared at the door, and 
begged me to come to him without delay. Sebald made all sorts of 
signs that I should try and make off. I could not forbear smiling at 
his fright, and followed the men, giving Sebald at the same time 
orders to saddle the horses ; for that something extraordinary had 
occurred, possibly some plot on the part of the jealous Prince, I 
could not doubt. The case was this. 

I had scarcely parted from the Count, when Prince Charles in great 
rage had come to him and plainly told him that I had dishonoured his 
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family by a love affair with his daughter. Clementina’s attendant, 
Beatrice, had been bribed by the Prince, and, impatient at my 
remaining behind on the occasion of our first visit to Petrarch’s 
house, had suddenly returned after quitting it with Cecilia, and had 
seen us embracing. The girl was of course prudent enough not to 
disturb us ; but lost no time in betraying the important circumstance 
to the Prince as soon as we returned to the Castle. The Count, who 
could credit anything and everything, except that which was in his 
eyes the most unnatural of all crimes, viz., that a vulgar plebeian, a 
common painter, had gained the affections of his daughter, was 
inclined at first to treat the matter as mere idle jealousy, until at 
length the Prince was obliged to betray the traitress, and Beatrice, 
notwithstanding her reluctance, was forced to acknowledge what she 
had seen. 

The anger of the old Count knew no bounds ; but still the affair 
seemed so preposterous that he determined to interrogate his 
daughter herself. When Clementina appeared she was greatly 
frightened at the sight of her father’s face disfigured by rage and 
terror. “What is the matter?” cried she, almost beside herself. 
With fearful sternness the Count replied, “‘ That is for you to say ;” 
and then, with forced composure, he took her hand in his, and said, 
“Clementina, you are accused of dishonouring our name—well, the 
words must be uttered—by a love affair with that painter—that 
Henri. Clementina, my daughter, deny the base accusation—restore 
to your father his honour and happiness ; you can do so ; refute what 
ill-natured tongues have reported ; say it was fancy, mistake, decep- 
tion on the part of those who affirm they saw you to-day in Henri’s 
arms. Here stands the Prince, your future husband ; give him your 
hand, and assure him that all which has been said against you and 
Henri is a vile falsehood. Henri’s presence shall no longer disturb 
our peace ; this night he leaves our house for ever.” 

The Count said a good deal more ; his object evidently being, as 
Clementina’s agitation would not allow him to doubt the truth of 
what he had heard, to give the affair a more favourable turn, which 
might satisfy the Prince, and put matters once more in the right 
train. Little did he anticipate the declaration which his daughter 
made directly he had ceased speaking. 

Excited as she was in the highest degree, not only by the treachery 
of Beatrice, who was present, but also by the reproaches of her 
father and the news of my sudden departure that same night, she 
turned with that dignified determination peculiar to her, first to 
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Beatrice. “ Wretched girl 1” she exclaimed, ‘“I am not answerable to 
‘you. My maid‘shall not become myactcuser. I will not condescend 
‘to justify myself in’your presence. Leave this room and the Castle 
instantly, ‘and ‘never let me ‘see your face again.” Beatrice would 
jhave fallen at her feet in tears, but it was in ‘vain. She was forced to 


‘obey, and to withdraw at once. The Countess then turned to her 


father, and desired him tosend for me. He hastily quitted the room, 
‘and ‘ordered me ‘to be called. Clementina «also left the room fora 
‘moment, returning’as I ‘entered. “My dear Henri,” she-said, while 
a‘deép colour suffused her lovely cheeks, “ you and I stand here.as 
persons accused, ‘or rather ‘prejudged.” She related all that had 
taken place, and then said, “ They expect my justification, but there 
is ‘no one to’whotn I ‘need justify myself, saving to God, the judge of 
all hearts. I am about to acknowledge the truth, because my fathér 
requires jit, and 'to declare my unalterable resolution, as I am forced 
on by fate, atid born to misfortune. Henri, I should be unworthy 
of your esteem ‘if I did not ‘take‘a higher’stand than any misfortune 
€an reach.” ‘She then turned to 'the Prince, and:said, “I feel-esteem 
‘but no love 'for'you. My‘hand shall never be yours ; cease, I beseech 
you, to entertain any hope of its being so. After this I must beg you 
to discontinue your visits here. Donot imagine that my father could 
“force my inclinations. ‘Life is now valueless: the first act of violence 
‘would have'this result, that he would consign 'toearth the lifeless body 
‘of his daughter. To you, Prince, I have nothing ‘more to say ; but to 
‘you, my dear father, I'am bound to ‘confess that I love—yes, love 
‘this ‘Henri ; ‘and ‘there sthe matter‘ends. You ‘detest him; he is not 
our equal ‘by birth; he-must now leave usfor ever. My earthly ties 


‘with him are broken’; but my heart is his. Attempt not to argue . 


the ‘point’ with me, dear father ; my life would fall a sacrifice ; ‘and ‘I 
‘declare ‘to ‘you now ‘that death will be welcome if it puts an -énd 
to my unhappy fate.” She'ceased speaking. ‘Both her father and 
the Prince attempted ‘to remonstrate, -but ‘she ‘stopped them; ‘and, 
‘advancing towards me, drew ‘a ring ftom her finger, gave it to tie, 
and said, '“'My friend, we ‘must part, perhaps'for‘ever. Accept this 
ring as a temémbranceof ‘me. The gold and diamonds of which it 
is composed will ctamble ‘into ‘dust ere my love and ‘ttuth shall 
cease. Forget me not when you have left-us.” ‘So’ saying, she laid 
her arm on'my shoulder, ‘embraced ‘me, turned deadly pale and cold, 
‘her eyes closed, and ‘she sank on the:floor. 

The’ Count ’uttered'a piercing cry. The Prince called aloud for 
help. I bore her ‘senseless form ‘to‘a ‘couch. Her waiting maids 























hastened. to her assistance; and: physicians were called: in. I knelt, 
unconscious: of what I did, by the- side of her sofa, and held her cold 
hand to my cheek, The Count forced me to rise; he: was like a, 
madman. ‘“ You have murdered her,” he thundered out; “ begone, 
wretch, and never let me see you more ;” and so saying, he thrust 
me out of the room, At a sign. from him, his servants laid hold of, 
me, dragged me down stairs, and out of the Castle. Sebald was 
standing by the stable; and as soon as he saw me, he rushed towards 
me, and, taking my arm, conducted me to the spot where the horses, 
were standing, ready saddled., There I fainted, and lay, as Sebald after- 
wards. told me, a full quarter of an hour lifeless on the ground. I had 
scarcely recovered when he; assisted me to mount one of the horses, 
and we moved slowly: away. 

I rode like one asleep, and was several times in danger of falling 
off. It was only by degrees that I regained my former consciousnesg 
and strength; then I became sensible of all that had passed, and 
was in despair. I resolved to turn back to the Castle and: lear, 
Clementina’s. fate, as barely: half an hour had elapsed since our 
departure. Sebald implored me in vain to abandon my intention ; 
but I had scarcely turned my horse’s, head when I saw several men 
on horseback in full gallop towards me, and heard a voice exclaim, 
“ Accursed murderer!” The voice was that of the Prince, and at 
the same moment several shots were fired at me. My. horse fell 
dead, whilst I seized my pistols and sprang to the ground. The 
Prince rushed towards me with his drawn sword; and just as he 
was on the point of cutting me down I fired right through his body. 
He fell, and was. immediately caught by his attendants, who bore 
him off. Sebald followed them. as they fled, and sent a few additional 
bullets after them. He then turned back, and took the portmanteau 
off the dead horse. I mounted the one which had been ridden by the 
Prince before he fell, and we both hastened away at a pace that 
baffled all pursuit. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE first rays of the rising sun gleamed upon, the diamonds of 
Clementina’s ring. I wept as I kissed it. Sebald had told me 
during the night that while I was lying senseless by the horses in 
the stable he had heard from one of the grooms that the Countess 
had at first been considered dead, but had afterwards revived. This 
information greatly comforted me. I cared not for my own fate; 
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Clementina’s magnanimity had inspired me, and I was proud of my 
misfortunes, while a conscience free from reproach raised me above 
all fear. I had only one source of sorrow, that of being separated for 
ever from the object of my never-dying love. 

We did not stop for rest until we had reached Ravenna, and there 
we had rest enough ; for, exhausted by the late agitating events, I fell 
seriously ill. For a fortnight I was confined to bed by a violent fever. 
Sebald was in a state of extreme anxiety, for he justly feared that the 
death of the Prince would necessarily bring us into trouble. He had 
given both himself and me new names, and procured other clothes 
for us both. My good constitution more than my physician’s skill 
brought me through, but an excessive weakness in my limbs re- 
mained ; nevertheless, as we determined to go by sea from Rimini 
to Trieste, I hoped for a complete recovery during the course of our 
voyage. 

One evening old Sebald came to me in great fear, saying, ““We 
cannot remain here any longer, sir. There is a stranger without who 
wishes to speak with you. We are betrayed. He asked first about 
me by name, and as I could not deny it, he afterwards asked for 
you.” “ Let him come in,” said I. 

A well-dressed man entered, who, after we had exchanged the 
usual greetings, inquired after my health. I assured him that I was 
quite recovered. “So much the better,” said he; “I have a piece 
of advice to give you. You know what has passed between you and 
Prince Charles : he is now out of danger, but vows deadly vengeance 
against you. Make your escape without a moment’s delay. You 
desire to go to Germany vid Trieste ; but do not attempt it. There 
is no ship now at Rimini bound for Trieste, but a Neapolitan vessel 
is about to return from that port to Naples. Once on the sea you 
are safe, otherwise in a few hours you will be either dead or arrested. 
Here is a letter for the Neapolitan captain: he is a great friend of 
mine, and will receive you cordially ; only lose not a moment in 
getting to Rimini, and from thence to Naples. 

I was greatly surprised at finding this stranger so well acquainted 
with my affairs. In reply to my questions as to how he had 
obtained his information, he smiled, and only answered: “I know 
nothing more, and therefore cannot tell you anything more. I am 
living here in Ravenna, and am by profession a lawyer. And my 
earnest advice is, save yourself.” With these words he hastily quitted 
the room. Sebald declared that he must have been the Devil, other- 
wise he could never have been so well acquainted with our private 
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concerns. As the stranger had some talk with the people of the inn 
where we lodged, we learned from them that he was a worthy, 
respectable man, of considerable means and position in the town. The 
most incomprehensible part of the affair was, how this mysterious 
stranger should know our plans of going to Germany by Trieste, 
which, I thought, no one could know but ourselves. The enigma was 
soon solved by Sebald confessing he had written during my illness to 
a former comrade of his in Battaglia, called Kaspar, and begged him 
to let him know whether Prince Charles was alive or dead ; but he had 
not received the expected answer ; for, without doubt, the letter had 
fallen into the Prince’s hands, or the contents had been somehow 
betrayed. Sebald was now greatly troubled ; he bespoke forthwith 
a carriage for Rimini, and we set off that same night. I was 
only half satisfied with the affair, and scarcely knew whether we 
were going to meet the danger, or escaping from it. The lawyer 
might be, for aught I knew, an agent of the Prince. Meanwhile 
we not only reached Rimini, but found the Neapolitan captain. 
I gave him the stranger’s letter; and we soon made a bargain 
about our passage to Naples. The wind was favourable as we 
weighed anchor. There were several other passengers on board, 
among them a young man whose appearance I did not much 
like; for I recollected having seen him once before at the baths of 
Battaglia. 1 was relieved, however, when I learned from his conversa- 
tion that he had never noticed me, and that I was a perfect stranger 
tohim. He had left Battaglia but three days before, and was going 
back to Naples, where he carried on a considerable trade. He 
talked of the acquaintance he had made at Battaglia, and at length 
began to speak of the German Countess as a marvel of grace and 
beauty. How my heart beat! He appeared to know nothing about 
the death of the Prince, nor even of his having been wounded. The 
Countess, whose name, however, he did not know, had left the 
place four days before him, he said, but he had never troubled him- 
self to inquire whither she was gone. 

Scanty as this information was, it nevertheless served to relieve 
my mind. Clementina was living and well. I prayed earnestly 
for her happiness. Thevoyage was a very tedious one to everybody but 
myself. I sought solitude. I passed whole nights on the deck, Clemen- 
tina absorbing all my thoughts. The young merchant, whose name was 
Tulfadini, noticed my melancholy, and gave himself a great deal of 
trouble to rouse my spirits. He heard I was a painter, and as he was 
passionately fond of the arts, he turned the conversation continually 
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to that subject, especially as nothing else seemed to interest me or 
induce me to converse. His sympathy and kindness at length 
went so far that he offered me board and lodging in his own house 
at Naples, which I readily accepted, as I was a perfect stranger in 
that city, and Sebald’s small stock of money had greatly dwindled 
after having paid our travelling expenses. 

The kindness and attention of the generous Tulfadini made me 
really ashamed of myself. Although I had done nothing to deserve 
his regard, from a mere travelling companion I became his friend, 
and as such he introduced me to his venerable mother and 
charming young wife. He also prepared for Sebald and me some of 
his best rooms, and treated me from the moment of our arrival 
as an old friend of the house. He did not even rest there: for he 
introduced me also to all his acquaintance, and by that means I 
received several orders for pictures ; in fact, he was as eager to procure 
me customers as if he were the one to reap advantage thereby. When I 
first proposed to pay for board and lodging he was annoyed, but yielded 
at length, and accepted the money, when he found that I was 
resolved to leave the house if he would not allow me to remunerate 
him ; but it seemed more done to oblige and satisfy me than to 
indemnify himself. 

I succeeded beyond expectation with my works : my pictures were 
liked; I received for them what I asked, and as soon as I had 
finished one picture another was bespoken. Sebald found himself 
so comfortable in Naples that he almost forgot his longing for his 
German home. He thanked God for having escaped with a whole 
skin from the Count’s service, and would rather, as he termed it, 
serve me for bread and water than his former master for heaps of 
gold. 

My plan was to make sufficient by my works to enable me to 
return to Germany and settle somewhere in that country. I was 
diligent and frugal. Thus passed one whole year. The kind regard 
shown me in Tulfadini’s house, my quiet and retired life in the 
dissipated capital, the attractions of the beautiful climate, the 
reflection that I had neither calling nor friends in Germany, made 
me forget my former project. I remained where I was. I had as 
little happiness to expect on the German as on the Italian soil. It 
was solely the thought that Clementina might be residing on her 
father’s estates—that I might yet enjoy the consolation of seeing her 
there, though only at a distance—this thought at times attracted my 
longing wishes northwards ; but when I recollected our parting hour, 
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and her words, ‘My earthly ties with him are broken”—how 
solemnly and nobly she had avowed everything in her father’s 
presence—then I felt myself called upon to show courage on my part, 
and joyfully to suffer everything. I was like an oak shivered. by the 
storm, branchless, leafless, solitary, and forlorn. 

It is often said that time heals the deepest wounds. I had been 
inclined to believe this saying, but found by experience that it was 
not true. My depression of spirits remained unchanged. I avoided the 
society of the gay and cheerful, and frequently found relief in tears. 
It was my only happiness to dream of her, and behold her once more 
in her loveliness ; her ring was to me a sacred treasure ; had it fallen 
into the depths of the ocean, nothing would have prevented me from 
plunging after it. 

The second year passed away, but not so my melancholy. Yet 
even in the gloomiest hours a dim glimmering hope still sustained 
me that some happy chance might perhaps bring me into the neigh- 
bourhood of that dear being whom I had lost, or that I might hear 
something of her ; although I could not see how it was to be brought 
to pass. How could she at such a distance know, after the lapse of 
years, where I passed my solitary life? But what, indeed, of that? 
what has hope to do with possibilities? However, at the expiration 
of the second year I abandoned even this hope. Clementina was to 
me as one dead: even in my dreams I no longer beheld her but as 
a being elevated above earthly things, radiant in heavenly light ! 

Tulfadini and his wife often asked me in confidence to impart to 
them the cause of my melancholy ; but I never could be prevailed 
upon to reveal my secret. At length they ceased to question me, 
but became more uneasy about my health. I myself felt that my 
strength was failing, but I looked forward with relief to the 
grave. 

All at once a great and sudden change took place. One morning 
Sebald brought me some letters just come by the post ; there were 
some fresh orders for pictures, and a small case. I operted the 
latter ; but how can I describe my joy and amazement when I beheld 
a miniature of Clementina, living, lovely, but dressed in deep mourn- 
ing? The face was more delicate, thinner, and paler than I had 
seen it in reality, and on a small slip of paper was written in 
Clementina’s handwriting these two words—“ Emmanuel, hope!” I 
reeled across the room, and sank speechless on a chair; I raised my 
hands to heaven in prayer, and sobbed aloud for joy. I kissed the 
picture and the paper which her hand must have touched, and with 
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my head bowed to the earth I knelt down and with tears blessed God 
for His goodness towards myself. 

Sebald found me in this attitude and thought me mad, and was 
not much mistaken. Man has more power of enduring sorrow than 
happiness ; that I knew from my own feelings : against the former we 
arm ourselves more or less ; the latter we meet without preparation 
or caution. My hopes again revived, and with them my health and 
life. Tulfadini and all my acquaintance rejoiced greatly at it, while 
I myself expected from day to day fresh news from her whom I so 
dearly loved. I could not doubt that she knew my place of 
abode, although I could not divine how she had obtained that 
knowledge, and in vain did I labour to discover from what part of 
the world her picture had been sent to me. 

At the end of six months I received a second note from her; with 
the following lines :—“I desire greatly to see you once more, 
Emmanuel. Be in Leghorn on the morning of the 1st of May ; there 
you will obtain further information at the Swiss Commercial House, if 
you inquire for Marian Schwarz, a widow, who will show you where I 
am living. Do not tell anybody in Naples where you are going; 
above all, do not mention my name. I have broken all connection 
with the world, and have only a few moments to devote to you.” 
This letter filled me with great joy, and yet, at the same time, with 
an anxious foreboding of some dark, half-revealed secret. Yet it was 
enough that I should again see the beloved of my heart, if only for a 
few moments. 

I left Naples in the month of April, and parted with Tulfadini and 
his kind family with deep emotion and regret. Sebald believed, as 
did everybody else, that I was going back to Germany. We arrived 
at Gaeta, and here an unexpected pleasure awaited me. In driving 
through the town we passed the garden door of a villa, where, 
amongst other persons, I suddenly detected Cecilia. I sprang from 
the carriage, and at once made myself known to her. She intro- 
duced me to her assembled relatives, and told me that she had been 
recently married, not more than three weeks since; that she knew 
nothing of the Countess’s present abode, but only that she had retired 
somewhere into a convent. “It is now a year ago,” said Cecilia, 
“that the Count died. We soon perceived by the sudden retrench- 
ments made in the household that his circumstances had been left 
in a sad state of dilapidation. The Countess diminished her esta- 
blishment to a few servants ; she was kind enough to keep me with 
her, but as she soon after lost a lawsuit in which she was engaged, 
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and thereby all hope of retaining her paternal estates, now much 
involved, all her attendants were dismissed. One old nurse alone 
remained with her, and she announced her determination of ending 
her days in a convent. Oh, how mournful was our parting! 
Clementina looked like an angel, and never more attractive than 
when suffering from adverse fortune. She gave up all her accustomed 
state, distributing, as if a dying woman, all her rich dress among her 
dismissed attendants ; and rewarded their services with such princely 
generosity that she ran the risk of impoverishing herself; and only 
begged us to remember her in our prayers. I left her at Milan and 
returned home to my friends, when she told me that her intention was 
to return to Germany and enter a convent.” 

Cecilia’s account solved the mystery of Clementina’s last letter. I 
also learned from her that Prince Charles, who had been severely, 
though not mortally, wounded, had become one of the Knights of 
Malta immediately on his recovery, and had soon after died. 

I left Gaeta in a state of mind half melancholy, half rejoicing. 
Clementina’s misfortunes and the loss of her large property excited 
my sympathy, and at the same time raised bolder hopes than I had 
ever yet presumed to entertain. I flattered myself that I might 
perhaps turn her from her purpose of devoting herself to the cloister 
—perhaps obtain her hand as well as her heart. I grew dizzy at the 
thought that I might perhaps share with Clementina the produce of 
my skill. Such were my dreams all the way to Leghorn, where I 
arrived one fine morning a week before the appointed time. I did 
not delay a moment in discovering the Swiss house to which she had 
recommended me, but hastened thither in my travelling dress, and 
asked the direction of the Widow Schwarz, in order that I might 
obtain some previous information respecting the Countess’s arrival at 
Leghorn. A servant belonging to the house showed me the way to 
a retired street and a modest-looking house where the widow lived. 
How great was my vexation when I learned that Madame Schwarz 
herself was absent, and that I must make further inquiries in two 
hours’ time! All this delay was so much taken from my life. 

At the appointed time I again made my appearance. An old maid- 
servant opened the door, conducted me upstairs, and announced me 
to her mistress. I was requested to come into a neat but simply 
furnished room, where, on a sofa opposite the door, sat a lady, who 
seemed neither to notice my entrance nor return my salutation, but 
who hid her face in her hands and wept aloud. At this sight I felt 
a sudden throbbing at my heart, for in the widow’s form and sobs I 
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at once recognised the figure and voice of her I so deeply loved. In 
order to be sure of the fact I let my hat and stick fall, and threw 
myself at her feet. Oh, what words can adequately express my 
feelings ? Clementina’s: arms were around my neck, and my lips 
pressed hers. The past was all forgotten; the future revealed a 
prospect of boundless joy. Never were love and faith so richly 
rewarded. The present blissful moment seemed an unreal dream, 
and so few were our questions and so incoherent our talk on this first 
day of our reunion that we separated at length scarcely knowing 
more than our having met. 

It may be imagined that I was ready on the following morn to 
profit by my beloved Clementina’s invitation to breakfast. Her esta- 
blishment consisted of a cook and housemaid, her own waiting maid, 
a,coachman, and footman. The table service was all of the most 
costly china and handsome plate, although the latter no longer bore 
the family coat of arms and coronet. This appearance of a certain 
amount of wealth, which was utterly at variance with my preconceived 
notions, and far beyond my own slender means, was very humiliating 
to all the projects I had been forming and dreaming of all the way 
from Gaeta to Leghorn. I expected, nay wished, to find Clementina 
in rather reduced circumstances, that I might venture with more 
boldness to offer her my all; but now, here was I again in her pre- 
sence, and nothing more than a poor painter. 

In the confidential talk which followed I did not conceal from her 
what Cecilia had told me at Gaeta, and what hopes. had been raised 
in consequence. I detailed to her all my fond dreams, in order that 
she might be induced to renounce her cruel intention of burying her 
youth and beauty within the walls of a cloister; that she might 
choose me as her devoted friend for life ; that I might be permitted 
to lay at her feet all my humble savings, the produce of my past 
labours. I described to her in colours of loving hope the blessedness 
of humble domestic life in some peaceful retirement; the simple 
dwelling, with its little garden attached; the artist’s work-room, which 
her presence would enliven and inspire. I trembled, and was unable 
to proceed. Her eyes sank beneath mine ; a heavenly blush suffused 
and lit up her lovely face. “Such has been my dream of bliss,” I 
added after some time ; “ but I see it cannot be.” 

Clementina rose, went to a cabinet, took out a small ebony casket 
richly embossed with silver, and gave it to me with the key. “It 
was to deliver it into your hands that I arranged this meeting at 
Leghorn. It belongs in part, but only in part, to the completion of 
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your dreams. My first thought after my father’s death was to fulfil 
my obligations to you. I never lost sight of you from the moment 
of your flight from Battaglia. Fortune threw into my hands the letter 
which old Sebald wrote to his friend from Ravenna, with an account 
of your proposed journey. Tulfadini of Naples, in a private interview 
which I had with him, was prevailed upon to watch over your interests. 
He received a small sum of money to defray the expenses ; enough 
to maintain you ‘if necessary. I have also remunerated him with 
pleasure for his trouble, although the worthy man most reluctantly 
accepted what I offered him. By this means I had the comfort of 
receiving every month some tidings of you; and Tulfadini’s letters 
have been my sole consolation since our separation. After my 
father’s death I had a quarrel with my family respecting the property. 
The estates remain in the male line. I turned everything else into 
money, and gave up all thought of returning ‘to my native country. 
My last refuge, I intended, should be a cloister. Under pretence of 
poverty I got rid of all my father’s former establishment, as well-as 
my own former servants, and adopted a plebeian name and station, 
the better to conceal myself from prying eyes. It was not until I 
had completed all this that I summoned you, to fulfil the vow I 
have sworn to heaven. The moment is now come. You have 
described your dreams of happiness, and now for a few moments 
return with me to the dull realities of life.” 

She opened the casket and took out a packet of papers, carefully 
made up and addressed to me; broke the seal; placed before me a 
deed, legally drawn up, by which I became entitled to a very con- 
siderable sum in bills on different countries, partly as debts due to 
me, partly as accumulated interest, and partly as a legacy left me by 
the widow Marian Schwarz. 

“This, dear Henri,” continued the Countess, “is your well-earned 
and deserved property. I have no further claim upon it. There is 
enough besides for a modest income for me; and when I renounce 
the world and retire into a nunnery, you will inherit a portion of what 
I now retain. If you indeed regard and value me, you will prove it 
by being for ever silent respecting my station and real name ; more- 
over, I earnestly request that you will not utter a syllable of refusal or 
thanks concerning this which is your rightful inheritance. Will you 
agree to this?” 

I heard these words with astonishment and grief, pushed aside the 
papers with a gesture of indifference, and said, “‘ Do you imagine for 
a moment that I can value these bills? I must neither refuse you, 
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nor thank you for them! Fear neither. When you retire to a cloister 
everything else in the world will be to me as nothing. I want 
nothing. What you offer me is as dust. Oh! Clementina, you once 
said that it was my soul which animated yours. Were this the case 
you would not hesitate to follow my example. I shall destroy these 
bills. What good can theydo me? Only deign to share my poverty, 
and be mine—mine, Clementina, for ever !” 

She leaned trembling on my arm, seized my hand with both her 
own, and said, with tears of emotion, “ Am I not yours, Henri, for 
ever?” “But the convent?” “My last refuge, if you should 
forsake me.” 

There, in the presence of the Almighty, we plighted our troth. 
Soon after the priest consecrated our union before the altar. We 
quitted Leghorn, and settled in the charming retirement where we are 
now living, like the Hebrew patriarch of old, surrounded by a happy 
group of olive branches round about our table, and the blessing of 
God resting upon all. 











THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


F the legion of diseases that prey upon humanity there 
is not one which is fraught with direr issues or which 
more frequently baffles the skill of the physician than 
that too common complaint, dyspepsia. The mind 

sympathises with the prostration of the body, and the imagination, 

abnormally active, is tortured by forebodings of coming evil. What 
cruel mockery to exhort the victim to rouse himself! While the 
cause continues the effect will continue, and though the ailment is 
only functional, it is a veritable ailment. Now it seems to us that at 
this moment the body politic is afflicted with dyspepsia. It exhibits 

a dulness, want of tone, and morbid anxiety not apparently warranted 

by the circumstances of the country. There is no symptom of 

organic decadence. Industrial enterprise and commerce are thriving. 

Our wealth has increased, and is increasing. We are exempt from 

the calamity of civil strife. The chronic discontent in Ireland is, 

we are assured, decreasing. Our colonial fellow-subjects have, by 
word and deed, declared their cordial attachment to the mother 
country. Our relations with America have vastly improved. Order 
and goodwill prevail in India. Yet, in spite of peace and plenty, 
the public mind is uneasy. The panic about war and invasion has 
subsided, but the fever has not gone out. The hot fit is followed by 
a cold fit, and the impression remains that we shall have to fight for 
the integrity of the empire, and that we are not prepared, or even 
preparing, for the inevitable conflict. There is a deep and deepening 
distrust as to our political prospects. Liberals and Conservatives 
are alike anxious. Our Constitution is on its trial, and there are 
signs of weakness. Our institutions fer se are strong, and no one 
fears that any bad consequences will ensue from household suffrage. 

There is nothing alarming in the prospect of the ballot. No one 

doubts that the national resources are adequate for the defence of 

the empire. The spirit of the people is excellent. But are our 
leaders competent ? That is the crucial question. 

The old cry of ‘‘ Measures, not men !” is no longer popular. Our 
measures are good enough, or, if not, they can be amended. Have 
we the men? That is the momentous point. For lack of leaders 
France has fallen. Germany did not make Bismarck and Moltke, 
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but Bismarck and Moltke have made Germany. Every chapter of 
history teaches the same lesson. Italy remained in bondage until 
Cavour came upon the scene. It was Washington who resisted the 
power of England, and founded the Great Republic. Hastings and 
Clive won for us the dominion of India. What would have become 
of England but for the genius and conduct of Chatham, William Pitt, 
Nelson, and Wellington? It betrays gross ignorance of history to 
assume that with the hour of trial comes the man for ‘the crisis. 
‘Will our present statesmen conserve our ‘strength and our liberty ? 
The nation is disquieted by doubt, and, we submit, the doubt is due 
to the course pursued by the Gladstone Ministry. We have no 
intention of looking at the political situation through party spectacles. 
We propose to glance at a few facts and incidents, and leave the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. Mr. Gladstone is. an able finance 
Minister, a ready debater, an accomplished orator, and is endowed 
with great political ability. We all admit that he is a singularly 
gifted man. ‘Compared with him, Lord Palmerston was merely 
clever. But the confidence reposed in Lord Palmerston is not 
accorded to Mr. Gladstone. It was known that Lord Palmerston 
was a master of the art of government. Can Mr. Gladstone govern ? 
What use has he made of splendid opportunities? For more than 
two years he has been at the head of an irresistible majority. ‘What 
is the result to himself, to his party, and to the country? 

It will be well to:recall to mind the political events of 1866, because 
in that year Mr. Gladstone commenced his career as leader, and, as we 
shall show, acted upon a principle new in English statesmanship—~a 
principle that was fatal ‘to the Ministry of which he was the de facto 
chief, and which has now seriously imperilled his position. As soon as 
Lord Palmerston was dead, his system of government was ignored 
by the right hon. gentleman who succeeded him as leader of the 
House of Commons. The Russell-Gladstone Ministry began the 
session of 1866 with a clear majority of seventy. The Ministerial 
supporters comprised ‘three sections, viz., Liberals, Liberal-Conser- 
vatives, and Radicals. Mr. Gladstone was fully cognisant of the 
tactics of his predecessor. ‘Lord Palmerston pursued a safe middle 
course. He managed to pass liberal measures by ‘the aid of the 
Radicals, and to check the Radical impetuosity by the aid of the 
Conservatives. Mr. Gladstone, not taking into account the fact that 
the House of Commons had been elected under the auspices of 
Lord Palmerston, openly and ostentatiously allied himself to the 
Radicals. The result was not only to consolidate the opposition 
against him, but to thoroughly alienate the Liberal-Conservatives. 
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The new Parliament was forthwith plunged into the turmoil of a 
Reform Bill agitation. We shall offer no criticism on the measure 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone, but it is noteworthy that the Oppo- 
sition was increased in numbers and influence by the suggestion 
of dividing the measure into two parts, and first passing a Suffrage 
Bill and afterwards ‘attending to the redistribution of seats. The 
fundamental error was bringing in a Reform Bill in 1866. The 
subject could have been postponed without involving any difficulty to 
the Ministry. A promise to deal with Reform in 1867, when the 
new Parliament and the reconstructed Ministry were in working 
order, would have satisfied the majority of the Radicals, and the 
Conservatives would have approved of such an evidence of caution. 
But the fact that the Parliament was new, though worth consideration, 
is not the reason for our saying that the Reform Bill should have 
been put off for a year. How was it that the House which rejected 
a £6 voting franchise in 1866 passed a Household Suffrage Bill in 
1867? It was not the result of the superior tact of Mr. Disraeli. 
It was not due to the desire of the House to keep the Derby- 
Disraeli Ministry in office. It was not that the House preferred a 
leap in the dark to that gradual extension of the suffrage which, in 
1866, Mr. Gladstone advocated, and which Mr. Bright cordially 
approved. It was out-door pressure which passed the 1867 Reform 
Bill. Just as the same force passed the first Reform Bill, Catholic 
Emancipation, and the repeal of the Corn Laws. It has been the 
rule of English statesmen never to oppose public opinion, and never 
to anticipate it. The will of the people, not the opinions of states- 
men, has been the suprema lex. A Minister who acts on any other 
principle violates the spirit of the Constitution, and must himself 
come to grief. A Reform Bill in 1866 was premature. The public 
demand was not loud enough. If it had been put off till the next 
year the Reformers would have evoked an expression of opinion that 
would have enabled Mr. Gladstone to pass his Reform Bill. But the 
right hon. gentleman does not believe in the text, “Sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof.” He is not content to do the work of 
the hour. _He must be in advance of his age. Hence many of the 
failures of the present session. In his ambitious impatience he 
seeks to gather fruit from the tree which is only yet in blossom. 

. The 1868 Parliament is essentially a delegate Parliament. The 
elections turned upon the Irish Church question, and the result must 
have surpassed the most sanguine expectations of the Radicals 
and greatly disappointed the Conservatives. The confidence 
which Mr. Disraeli expressed at the Guildhall and his appeal to 
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Protestantism were, we are persuaded, sincere. But Mr. Gladstone's 
assurances of pacifying Ireland delighted the electors. Give Mr. 
Gladstone strength to abolish the State Church and to gratify the 
tenant-farmers with a special land law, and there was to be no more 
discontent. Any one could rule Ireland with the sword. It was 
easy enough to meet a crisis by a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus; but Mr. Gladstone would establish freedom, justice, and 
contentment for ever. We were perplexed and worried about 
Ireland. Irish discontent is the thorn in our side, our reproach 
amongst the nations, a continual weakness to the empire. We were 
ready to get rid of the Irish difficulty at almost any cost. Besides, 
even in the Church of England an alliance with the State was no 
longer regarded as of paramount importance. The High Church 
party eschew the national name and talk of the Anglican Com- 
munion, and the Low Church party sympathise with the political 
views of Dissenters. We do not mean that there is any intention of 
disestablishing the Church of England, but these views reconciled 
even Churchmen to disestablishment in Ireland, for the purpose of 
eradicating Irish discontent. So in February, 1869, Mr. Gladstone 
met Parliament as Prime Minister, with a nominal majority of 110 
and a working majority of 100. 

The measure proposed to Parliament for the protection of life and 
property in Westmeath has greatly damaged the reputation of the 
Ministry. The provisions are exceptionally stringent; but that is not 
the point. Here is a Prime Minister who sneered at statesmen 
dead and living because they only knew how to rule Ireland by 
force, coming to the Legislature and asking for the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus and for such powers as have never been 
conferred on the Irish Executive by the United Parliament. The 
justice and expediency of the Irish Church Act, of the Irish Land 
Act, and of a sharp remedy for the disgraceful state of Westmeath 
are admitted by those who are nevertheless distrustful of the Ministry. 
The beatific vision of Irish contentment is not realised. The 
promises which Mr. Gladstone so vehemently reiterated during his 
canvass of South Lancashire are not fulfilled. The policy he execrated 
he has been obliged to adopt. For youthful orators at the Union to 
propound schemes for the perfect happiness of all mankind is natural 
and harmless ; but surely a statesman should not hug the. delusion 
that men are as amenable to legislation as plastic clay is obedient to 
the will of the potter. Mr. Gladstone played the rd of omniscience. 
It was not enough for him to recommend his policy as just and 
expedient, but he loftily declared that he should turn the hearts of 
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the disobedient into the wisdom of the just. Well, the people gave 
him plenary power ; and behold the Westmeath Life and Property 
Protection Bill! The sincerity of Mr. Gladstone is indisputable, 
but, if he is teachable, he must now be aware of his indiscretion in 
assuming that his policy was infinitely wise and effective. But in 
this respect Mr. Gladstone does not seem teachable. His aspirations 
are not limited to improving the condition of the community, but he 
aims at perfection. In all he does and says there is the inference 
that another two or three years of his rule and the work of legislation 
will be complete and Parliament will be a useless if not an obsolete 
institution. This overweening confidence of Mr. Gladstone does not 
beget confidence, but distrust. 

So long as Parliament was engaged with the Irish measures, the 
Ministry had no difficulty to contend with ; but as soon as the Irish 
Land Act was disposed of, the Ministerial troubles commenced. Their 
embarrassment culminated with the war on the Continent. The 
continuance of Mr. Bright in the Cabinet when he could not share 
the actual responsibility of government was a blunder. Abroad Mr- 
Bright’s position was regarded as a pledge of peace at any price. His 
retention of office was a guarantee to Russia that we should not go 
to war to defend our rights even if they were assailed. The Russian 
Government was wrong. If any nation had followed the repudiation 
of the 1856 Treaty, we should have gone to war with or without the 
concurrence of Mr. Bright; but the impression that Mr. Bright’s 
retention of office signified peace at any price, was national and could 
not be removed. At home it intensified the panic. People said, “ The 
country is in danger, but a Ministry of which Mr. Bright is a member 
will not increase our armaments.” During the recess there was intense 
anxiety. If Parliament had been convoked in October or November, 
and the Government had asked for 200,000 soldiers and £20,000,000, 
the men and the money would have been voted. But. the Govern- 
ment did nothing until February. When the war was over, when the 
panic had subsided, they brought forward a scheme of army reorgani_ 
sation, and asked for three millions sterling. When the iron was 
cold they struck a blow that pleased no party. Many Radicals are 
offended at the increase of expenditure, and others are incensed at 
what they deem the culpable negligence of the Government. Why 
does the Ministry bring forward its army scheme with the certainty of 
sacrificing Radical support and influence? There is only one answer 
possible. The Government think our present force insufficient for 
the defence of the Empire. Then why those months of inaction 
when the danger of war was imminent? If we were safe. in 
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October and November we are safe now. If an increase of military 
force is necessary now, it was doubly necessary when war was raging 
on the Continent, and when Russia trampled on the 1856 Treaty. 
Either the Radicals are right in charging the Ministry with truckling 
to the spirit of panic, and wasting the money of the country in a 
needless increase of armaments, or else the Ministry, during six months 
of peculiar peril, suffered the country to remain without adequate 
means of defence. The Government is impotent in the hour of a 
most palpable dilemma, and there is no escape. Can we wonder at 
the prevailing distrust? Are we to pay three millions because the 
Government think that an increase of armaments will be popular ? 
Or were the honour and security of the country in jeopardy for six 
months in order that Mr. Bright might be kept in the Ministry ? 

We have said that the present House of Commons is by the cir- 
cumstances of the 1868 election an assembly of delegates rather than 
representatives. It was returned to perform a specific task, and that 
work is done. The Ministry is now treating its supporters as if both 
the Government and their supporters were mere delegates. It 
does not appear that the relations between members and constitu- 
encies have improved. We have been accustomed to hustings 
pledges, but then it was well understood that the member being 
faithful to his party, his pledges were only to be redeemed if 
there was an opportunity. In spite of the profuse pledging, the 
‘House of Commons was essentially a representative, and not a 
delegate, body. At present we see electors giving their votes 
to the candidate who will actively support their crotchet, irrespec- 
tive of his political creed. Party obligations are spoken of as 
dishonourable rather than honourable, although the only substitute 
for government by party is government by faction. This is bad 
enough, and it is rendered worse by the conduct of the Ministry, 
which is all things to all sections of its supporters. When Mr. Miall 
moved a resolution in favour of the disestablishment of the Church, 
the Home Secretary expressed sympathy with the abstract principle 
of the resolution. Mr. Gladstone made a speech in favour of extend- 
ing the suffrage to women. If any five members who sit on the right 
of the Speaker were to propose the legalisation of Mormonism, the 
Government would, indeed, oppose the Bill, but, by way of concilia- 
tion, something would be said as to the abstract right of polygamy. 
So, at the bidding of a section of their followers, the Government gave 
up the Budget, the Licensing Bill, and the Local Government Bills 
without a contest. The Ministry is in an anomalous position. It has 
survived its popularity. It is in the power of a section of its 
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supporters. The “ whip” is obliged to give as well as take. What effect 
a general election would have on the fortunes of the Conservative 
party may be uncertain, but beyond question it would be disastrous 
to Mr. Gladstone. If Mr. Gladstone wishes to retain office he must 
avoid an appeal to the country. A Ministry in a minority is an evil, 
but then, if things are going wrong, the majority are sure to combine 
and oust it. But a Ministry in a majority which has lost its popularity 
is an evil for which there is no remedy but the effluxion of time. 
This is a very grave aspect of the political situation. Mr. Gladstone 
is so excessively yielding that what he may do no one can foretell. 
To save the expense and risk of an election the bulk of the Liberals 
will support the Government ; while the Government, to prevent the 
certain disaster of an appeal to the country, will obey a minority of 
their supporters who might, by going with the Opposition, boldly 
inflict a fatal defeat. 

When Englishmen have condemned despotic government in France, 
they have been told that nearly two centuries have passed since the 
last English revolution, and that the freedom which is a boon to a 
people so long blessed with civil concord cannot be enjoyed by a 
nation which was but yesterday in the throes of revolution. Or if 
Englishmen lament the discord and-violence that afflict our brave and 
gifted neighbours, the republican writers reply that England has been 
the theatre of revolution, but that, happily, her revolutionary period 
occurred when modern Europe was in its childhood. But the truth 
is, there has been no revolution in England according to the French 
idea. There have been crises culminating in rebellion and civil war; but 
there has never been an attempt to sweep away the work of the past, 
and to reconstitute society on brand-new bases. The French have 
despised the past, but we reverence it and have sedulously built upon 
it. In the many struggles for liberty no claim has been preferred to 
an avowedly new right or privilege. Political philosophers have not 
been chosen for English leaders. ‘There has been no clamour for the 
rights of man as defined by theorists, but the English have proceeded 
by remonstrance against oppression, and by a demand for the redress 
of grievances. Rights and privileges have been claimed as hereditary 
possessions. The British Constitution, like the British common law, 
is not the creature of revolution. Its birth is not only pre-historic, but 
before the era of tradition. It has been developed from generation 
to generation. It has grown from age to age, and even from day to 
day. It has been improved by grafting, but it is the same Constitution. 
These are, we admit, common-place observations, but they are also 
pregnant, vital truths never to be lost sight of by those who are the 
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guardians of the British Constitution. Precedent, not theory, has 
been our line of progress. Reform, not revolution, has been our 
policy. But now we hear a Prime Minister talking about flesh- 
and-blood rights, abstract rights, and first principles. Mr. Gladstone 
turns his back upon the past. The mere work of government 
is too humble for him. He claims to legislate for posterity on what 
he is pleased to call first principles. It is 2 rule of statesmanship to 
do as little as possible in the way of change. The Gladstone 
Ministry seems ready to revolutionise every institution. The Prime 
Minister may stigmatise this charge as unfounded and ridiculous, 
but nevertheless there is a general conviction that he is prepared 
to support changes in the laws and Constitution, not because they 
are manifestly expedient, but because they are in accord with a 
certain theory of government. This is to embark on a voyage 
without compass or chart. We can see what is expedient ; we can 
only speculate on what is theoretically right in politics and govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Lowe, after the passing of the last Reform Bill, exclaimed, 
“ Let us educate our masters.” There are a host of political teachers, 
but none who have more influence than acting statesmen. What 
sort of lesson is Mr. Gladstone teaching the people? Two or three 
years ago it was announced that the right hon. gentleman would con- 
tribute some papers to a semi-theological periodical on the duties of 
a citizen of a free State. Would he have told the citizen that his 
vote was a trust and a privilege to be used for the general good of the 
country, and not for the furtherance of any special social object? 
Would he have inculcated a teachable spirit, and bidden the citizen 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the lessons of history ? Would 
he have pointed out the disastrous folly of Utopian legislation? 
Would he have shown that although war is an evil, yet the millennium 
is not come, and the nation that has not might cannot stand upon its 
right? Would he, whilst denouncing that bigoted Conservative habit 
of refusing timely concessions to prevent revolution, also have 
denounced that passion for change which destroys order and ruins 
society? Would he have instructed the citizen that it was his solemn 
duty to defend and maintain his heritage of freedom, and to transmit 
it unimpaired, if not improved, to posterity? If so, the Prime 
Minister’s precepts would have been in direct contradiction to his 
example. Mr. Gladstone threatens to prove a Haussmann to our 
institutions if he has the opportunity. We are not sceptical as 
to the excellence of his sentiments. He is overflowing with 
good intentions. He would demolish because he is thoroughly 
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persuaded he could replace our time-honoured institutions by 
more perfect institutions. The people of England are alarmed 
at the manifestation of his revolutionary disposition; and 
Mr. Gladstone is distrusted. He is a man of great mental 
culture and of genius. A man of very high moral character, 
he has almost a reputation for semi-sanctity. But he appears 
to misapprehend the functions of statesmanship, and assuredly 
he -is not an adept in the art of government. There is too much 
reason for the national anxiety. Before the people can put their veto 
on the policy of revolution, what havoc may be played with those 
institutions which are the wonder, admiration, and envy of mankind ! 
It is not the first time that a Ministry with a large majority has lost its 
popularity. It was the case with the first Reform Bill Ministry, but the 
statesmen of that day would not make concessions to a minority for 
the sake of office. The Ministry would only govern by party, and when 
it was a choice between the triumph of faction or resignation, they 
resigned. Will Mr. Gladstone be taught by the Ministerial disasters 
of the present session? If not, and Mr. Gladstone continues to talk 
about first principles, and abstract rights, and to sanction every doctrine 
propounded by any of his restive followers, then the Lords must 
come to the rescue. We do not ask the House of Lords to set itself 
in opposition to the will of the nation ; we ask it to afford the nation 
a needful opportunity of giving effect to its will. It is only the 
House of Lords that can check and control a Ministry which has a 
majority in the Commons but has lost its popularity. If Mr. 
Gladstone does not mend his ways, the Lords, not caring for heavy 
exordiums, and flashy, stumpy perorations, will do theirduty. Under 
any circumstances we hold that there ought to be an early appeal. to 
the country. The House of Commons has accomplished the special 
work for which it was chosen. That being so, it is expedient that a 
House of Commons should be elected upon a broader—that is, a 
true party, and imperial platform. 
M. P. 





BYGONE CELEBRITIES. 
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Ill.— Tue Kemsite Famity—Epmunp KEAN — GRIMALDI — 
CHARLES KEAN—BRAHAM—PAGANINI—MADAME Pasta, &c. 


O have seen the great John Kemble is something to 
remember in these worse than degenerate days of the 
I British stage. He had retired upon his laurels, more 
full of honours than of years; but he once, on 
some important occasion, reappeared upon the classic boards. 
I was at this time a school-boy. Some elders of the village 
of Edmonton had made up a party to see once more “the 
great John Kemble,” as he was always called; and some good 
genius inspired them to take me with them in a post-chaise and 
pair, with a careful driver, and lamps for our return, as highwaymen 
often infested Stamford-hill. It will be understood by this that my 
companions, one of whom was my reverend grandfather, partook in 
some degree of the cautious old fogey class, notwithstanding their 
taste for the stage. Places had been taken by a special message 
sent to London, but in our hurry the tickets had been left behind, so 
the leading veteran proposed that we should at once strike for the pit. 
This was done, amidst a prodigious crowd at the doors, and an 
entrance was effected with such combined vigour that we managed 
to obtain seats not more than ten rows from the orchestra. While 
my guardian play-goers were wiping their foreheads, and compli- 
menting each other under cover of banter, I devoured the play-bill. 
The piece selected was Addison’s turgid tragedy of “Cato ;” but 
nobody at that period regarded it in any other light than a sublime 
tragedy, were it only from the fact that the hero was papeenenains 
by the great John Kemble. 

John Kemble had been originally intended for a Roman Catholic 
priest, and was educated at the collegiate school of Douay ; but the 
idea was abandoned—partly, no doubt, on account of his somewhat 
delicate health, and the indications of an asthmatic complaint. His 
success and supremacy on the stage must therefore be regarded as a 
triumph over a natural obstacle that would have been fatal with most 
men. He had, however, one partially counterbalancing advantage in 
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a singularly noble person and commanding presence. To this he 
added, by most careful study, every stage requirement as to carriage, 
while his elocution became so perfect that nobody demurred to the 
weak quality of his voice. The first sounds of this voice had a faint, 
sepulchral effect, but the measured dignity and precision of the 
clearly-defined syllables of every word, and the variety of the 
inflections, at once commanded respect and rivetted the attention. 
For my part, I was “all eye, all ear, all nerve” while gazing and 
listening to his periods ; and this in a tragedy which does not contain 
asingle line of genuine dramatic power or beauty—perhaps not even 
poetry, of any class. But besides the strange fascination of that 
asthmatic voice, as of an oracle speaking from a distant tomb, there 
was the grandeur of his figure in its majestic movements, and yet 
more in its statuesque repose. Out of the poorest words he some- 
times produced wonders. And yet this was not an effect without a 
cause ; for the words would justify it, and if not, the “situation ” did 
so. For instance, when his son is brought in as a prisoner for 
desertion in face of the enemy, and he has to pass sentence upon 
him, he rises from his seat with the word “ Prisoner” to utter; but 
his voice breaks off short, and he sinks down upon his seat. He 
then rises, and utters it distinctly. This was very striking in its 
emotional effect, though surpassed by his farewell paternal embraces 
after ordering the lictors to take his son to execution. My reverend 
grandsire and his friends shed trickling tears, and I wept profusely ; 
and nobody was ashamed. In fact, every one about us was in much 
the same condition. (Look round a house in these days: who ever 
sheds a tear? Hearts and souls are there, but the “touch of nature ” 
is wanting.) When Cato is seated in his domestic chair, a servant 
appears at the door to inform him that a herald from Cesar is coming. 
The homely seat at once becomes a throne, and he that sits there 
dictates, still seated, like an Olympian god, to which effect his flowing 
drapery contributes, and the entire audience breaks into a thunder of 
applause at the grandeur with which he makes reply. And in what 
words? “ Bid him enter!” Literally no more ; but the effect of the 
delivery was irresistible. In the closing scene, his soliloquy on the 
immortality of the soul, before he kills himself—the pathos of the 
strangely tremulous and almost unearthly voice, rendered yet more 
moving by the precision of its cadence, as though self-pity and pious 
doubts mingled with the stern will of Roman virtue—was listened 
to with breathless silence and the unrestrained tears of the whole 
audience. 

This loosening of the cords of the heart, this searching of the 
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springs of emotion, this stinging impulse given to the crowding and 
struggling thoughts, is the true object of tragic representations. Do 
we consider that audiences of the present day are incapable of such 
emotions and thoughts? I am sure the great majority are as capable 
as they ever were. But theatrical managers have so long insisted upon 
cultivating the most gross and senseless tastes that it might now take 
some little time to attract people to better things, if they were offered to 
them. But when there is a prodigal expenditure upon scenery, drapery, 
decorations—with music, dances, coloured lights, and female legs in 
profusion—and no care, or the worst, about the drama, what is to be 
expected? It is like Falstaff’s bill to Hostess Quickly :—“ All this 
prodigious quantity of sack! and bread, one ha’penny!” This is the 
state of the body, as compared with the soul, of the drama. But it 
is not a necessary condition of the times. The most powerful effects 
on the stage are confined to a dialogue of two, sometimes of three, 
or a scene for one—all the supernumeraries being got rid of—and 
nobody among the whole audience ever regarding scenes or costumes 
on any truly great and exciting occasions of real dramatic power. 
Hence the enormous expenses in accessories are so much waste (as 
a tule), followed by the bankruptcies of managers, because they 
understand nothing whatever of that art which it is expressly their 
business and their interest to study and put into practice. -Dramatic 
authors and actors of a high class would speedily spring into public 
light were there but a few managers who, besides their “ enterprise,” 
had also the capital of brains suited to their needs. 

Mrs. Siddons, the majestic sister of John Kemble, had retired some 
time before him ; but Charles Kemble remained. He never appeared 
in any of the leading characters of tragedy during the reign of his 
elder brother ; nor were his subsequent assumptions of such parts ever 
regarded as of the highest excellence. In such characters, however, 
as Petruchio and Falconbridge he surpassed all others before him 
(most probably) in his day—and ever since. He was too tall for the 
stage—some six feet two—and bulky in proportion ; a prodigiously 
fine man for a colour-sergeant of the Royal Grenadier Guards, but 
not at all cut out for Hamlet. The only competitor of the great 
John was Mr. Young, who had many admirers. Young was a sterling 
actor of the classic school; but too studied, formal, and measured, 
both in action and declamation. The real star that appeared, we may 
truly say burst, like a sudden comet upon the stage after the retire- 
ment of John Kemble was the never-to-be-forgotten Edmund Kean. 
It will always be found that no living person who saw that man can 
forget him, or speak of him otherwise than the most irresistible genius 
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as an actor they have ever beheld. ‘‘ And now you also say this,” a 
young actor once exclaimed to me, “it must be true—everybody 
says the same.” All London rapidly became excited about the new 
tragedian, concerning whom Lord Byron said “it was like reading 
Shakespeare by lightning ;” and John Kemble went to see him, in 
company with several friends. The character was Richard III. John 
Kemble paid the most profound attention, without uttering any 
remark. After a time one of his friends ventured to say, in allusion 
to a peculiar huskiness that often gave a suppressed but rasping 
effect to his voice, “ Don’t you think, Mr. Kemble, that he rather 
croaks it?” “Yes,” replied the sententious and magnanimous John, 
“but he croaks it as no other man can do.” Not to gainsay the 
great value to all public orators of a naturally fine tone and power of 
voice, all experience shows (and these two great tragedians are 
eminent examples) that the most passionate or intense emotions are 
expressed by, and depend mainly upon, the attainments of elocution. 
It was this art of elocution that enabled an actor very inferior to 
both of the above (I mean the late Charles Kean), with a voice very 
strange, weak, and defective in the pronunciation of certain words,* 
to attain a permanent success and popularity, and in the very teeth 
and torment of a continuous opposition at the outset. In alluding, 
however, to the frequent huskiness of Edmund Kean, so that at 
times his words became inarticulate, it should be said that his 
action was always of a kind to render everything intelligible ; and, 
moreover, that he had the skill to reserve his voice for certain 
occasions. In the profoundly pathetic closing scenes in “ Othello” 
the voice of Edmund Kean had all the sonorous and melodious 
sorrow of the tones of an organ on the most solemn and heart- 
searching occasions. If we were to endeavour to distinguish Edmund 
Kean from most other tragic actors, we should say that while they 
appeared to be working themselves up to a passion, Edmund Kean 
seemed scarcely able to control himself. His passion seemed ready 
to burst all bounds. 

After what has been said of the “great John Kemble,” most 
readers will be surprised to hear that he “took lessons” from 
Grimaldi, the clown. But Grimaldi, besides being the clown of 





* His pronunciation of words beginning with me had precisely the nasal effect 
of de when the speaker has a cold in his head. This produced several theatrical 
jokes. Thus :—‘‘ We now learn, for the first time, that the chief diet of the 
economic Shylock was deans. ‘You take my life when you do take the deans 
whereby I live.’” Again, ‘‘ It was a wonder that Macbeth did not die before the 
last scene, when he says, ‘I could not say ‘‘ahbed ”—a-ded stuck in my throat.’” 
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clowns, possessed qualities of by-play, pantomime, or dumb-action, 
which placed him on a far higher grade. It was in this respéct that 
John Kemble used to declare him to be the finest pantomimist and 
low comedian in the world. With the single exception of the 
by-play of Edmund Kean, nothing comparable to that of Grimaldi 
had ever been seen on the British stage. Certainly I never saw 
anything equal to it. For instance, when he played the part of 
Kasarak, the dumb slave of the Magician, in the beautiful and 
delightfully exciting Eastern piece of “ Aladdin ; or, The Wonderful 
Lamp.” The version of this in our own day, being appropriately 
called “The Wonderful Scamp,” precisely illustrates the dif- 
ference between the two stages. It was in the art of suitable and 
graceful gesticulation that John Kemble took private lessons of 
Grimaldi, as did Lord Petersham and other noblemen and gentlemen 
of the Court. I once saw Grimaldi, on a benefit night, give the 
dagger-scene in “‘ Macbeth.” It was a darkened scene introduced in 
a pantomime, and he was in his clown’s dress. Notwithstanding 
which, and that he only made audible a few elocutionary sounds of 
a few of the words, a dead silence pervaded the whole house, and I 
was not the only boy that trembled. Young and old seemed to 
vibrate with the effect upon the imagination. This may now seem 
incredible ; but my friends, Mr. Phelps and Mr. Planché, among 
others, will remember it. At another time he “commanded a 
regiment” with such an air of hauteur, and in such unintelligible 
tones, that a private message was sent from the mess-room of the 
Horse Guards to the manager of Covent Garden, threatening the with- 
drawal of patronage if Mr. Grimaldi was permitted to continue “his 
d——d infernal foolery.” One more. During the first week of a 
new Christmas pantomime, he sang in a /rio entitled “ An Oyster 
crossed in Love.” He sat on the stage, close down to the lamps, 
between a Cod’s Head and a huge Oyster (the bass, which opened 
and shut its valves with precision); and all the children visible in 
the front rows of the boxes shed tears of commiserating delight 
as they gazed on Grimaldi’s rueful countenance, his ridiculous yet 
excessive sorrow making its way palpably through al! the grotesque 
paint. On his last night, when he took leave of the stage, he 
appeared in a pantomime with five other clowns: all the six were 
dressed alike, but nobody failed to recognise Grimaldi throughout. 
The Kemble family claim special remembrance as exhibiting a 
succession of well-merited successes in the highest walks of art, 
both by natural gifts and studious acquirements. Miss Fanny 
Kemble (afterwards Mrs. Butler) was unquestionably a great actress, 
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and her subsequent displays as a “reader” were of a most remark- 
able kind of excellence. The tragedy she published, though an 
ambitious mistake (it finished with the fourth act, and the fifth was 
made up of the bustle and show of the Battle of Pavia!) was 
very creditable as a first attempt, and her general literature, 
journals, &c., were all characterised by a rare ability and an original 
view of things. Her sister, Miss Adelaide Kemble, made a great 
and legitimate success as a vocalist on the Italian stage, in the 
high school of Madame Pasta, of whom she was the only true and 
worthy successor, her tragic acting being of a kind that no other 
English vocalist ever attained. Why she so soon retired from the 
stage we were never informed. Then we must not forget John 
Kemble, the younger, whose great attainments as an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar are sufficiently recorded in his works. He was also, at the 
period when I knew him (he being editor of the British and Foreign 
Quarterly), a fine horseman, and a yet finer swordsman; also 
learned in the classics, and in the French, Italian, and German 
languages, and in metaphysics. ‘Ah, but you should see him 
dance !” said a literary lady of my acquaintance—“ and you should 
see his dow, on being introduced. He retires three paces—and 
then!” Truly, this is not a favourable country for accomplishments, 
which are almost as much derided as admired. I don’t believe a 
word about the three paces. And yet—my mind misgives me. 

I had well-nigh forgotten Stephen Kemble; an elder brother of 
Charles Kemble, and an actor of some repute in his day. The best 
remembered eulogy concerning him, however, is that he not only 
played Falstaff to admiration, but that he played the part ‘“ without 
stuffing,” nature having already qualified him in that respect. 

It is pleasing to revert to the high estimation in which the talents 
and character of the great John Kemble were held by all classes, 
and the respect and regard displayed for him in substantial acts of 
aristocratic circles, as well as by the popular sentiment. When 
Covent Garden was burnt down (the first time), and Kemble, being 
one. of the principal proprietors, was nearly ruined, the Duke of 
Northumberland lent him £10,000, for which a bond was given. 
Kemble very often dined with the Duke subsequently, and one 
day, after dinner, his Grace displayed the bond in a smiling way, and 
then put it into the fire. 

The name of “ Braham” brings with it the memory of many high 
emotions and sentiments. In sacred music there was no one to be 
compared with him, in his day, and there has not been any male 
vocalist since of equal power. No other voice had the same quality, 
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for while it was a pure and sufficiently high tenor in the chest notes, 
it possessed a full-bodied richness that gave it a character of its own. 
Those who have heard Madame Trebelli, in our present day, may 
form a fair conception, from the matchless beauty of her natural 
portamento, of the general character of Braham’s voice. This gift 
of voice was acknowledged in Italy, although it was added, “ he is a 
very unfinished singer.” This was true enough, as to his execution. 
In all his rushes, flights, and cadences, he displayed no method; in 
fact, they were all wrong, and resembled those of unconsciously 
daring amateurs, who will gallantly attempt anything. But the 
perfection of his articulation of the words in every song, together 
with his careful selection of songs that really meant something worth 
hearing, amply compensated with the majority for all faults, especially 
those which they did not perceive. His extraordinary popularity 
was, however, attributable to the truthfulness and energy with which 
he sang spirit-stirring national songs and ballads, such as “The 
Death of Nelson,” “The Bay of Biscay,” “Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled,” “The Death of Abercrombie,”—in short, all his: 
patriotic war songs, and not a few of his love-ballads. It is commonly 
said with regret that all a great actor or singer does dies with him. 
But this is not true. His influence is transmitted. I believe that 
the present British race is, in degree, a finer race because such men 
and women as Mrs. Siddons, John Kemble, Edmund Kean, Madame 
Pasta, and Braham have lived among us. And so with regard to 
all those who move and uplift the human heart and spirit, and thus 
encourage noble thoughts and actions. One of the displays of the 
mastery of Braham over his audiences was that he would sometimes 
come upon the stage in plain clothes, with his hat and cane in his 
hand, in front of the lamps, with any common scene behind him, and 
sing either a love-ballad, a patriotic song, or “‘ The High-mettled 
Racer,” and at times without any orchestral accompaniment. Self-con- 
fident and successful as this certainly was, it now and then had a: 
touch of the ridiculous, though very few seemed to perceive this. 
Braham was a very bad actor, and, moreover, had not at all studied 
the ordinary gesticulations his songs required. He therefore came 
forward on these occasions (far more “ trying ” than he was aware of) 
with his hat and cane—like a gentleman just returning from “a walk” 
—simply because he did not know what to do with his hands. So 
that, after singing ‘‘ Scots wha hae,” when he left the stage with “ Let 
us do—or dee ”—his black hat stuck out as a target, his cane thrust 
forth shaking, as his claymore, there might have been half a dozen in. 
the pit whose enthusiasm with his song was not unmingled with. 
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suppressed laughter at the odd grin of his face and his most 
unromantic gesticulation. But the mass of the audience never noticed 
this, and the house roared with applause. 

For a time Braham had one rival as to popular songs and 
ballads. This was Incledon, whose wonderful tenor voice and clear 
articulation of the words were, perhaps, equal to those qualities in 
Braham, and he was a far better actor. He was not to be surpassed 
in his rendering of many of Dibdin’s songs, such as “ Black-eyed 
Susan,” “Sally in our Alley,” “ Poor Tom Bowling ;” while his 
gesticulation in the fine song of “ Mad Tom” placed him above all 
other singers of that class. He was great in “drinking songs ;” but, 
alas ! his beautiful voice left him, and his teeth fell out, and in mid- 
way of life he became a wreck, and was heard no more. 

“ Mankind,” says Du Bourgh in the introduction to his book “On 
the Violin” —“ mankind may be divided into two classes—those who 
play the violin, and those who do not.” As this humorous definition 
of course includes all those who play it in a way not. fit to be heard, 
it will be understood that the former class is more numerous than 
would at first be supposed. Be this as it may, the art of playing this 
wonderful little instrument called “ the little viola ”—vo/ino being the 
diminutive of vio/a *—in any degree of mastery is acquired only by 
very few even among those professors who give the work of their 
whole lives to it. And now as to the “ Magician !” 

Let the reader—may I say spectator, as his portrait is about to be 
presented ?—let the reader or spectator imagine one of the tallest men 
he ever saw, and the very thinnest. He is really like a skeleton 
dressed in an evening suit of black—and he looks the blackest per- 
sonage ever seen who was not born of that colour and race. He 
wears a narrow, loose white neckerchief, but no pins, rings, or jewel- 
lery of any kind. His head is very high, very narrow, and bald, but 
he has a profusion of long, coal-black, snaky ringlets, hanging down 
just behind his ears, and falling in disorder over his narrow, bony 
shoulders. His face is sunken and sallow, but with an expression of 
something lofty, yet restrained. His arms are long, the hands large 
and yellow, and the fingers bony and strong, and of unusual length. 
His eyes are deep set, and gleaming with a sort of secret or hidden 
light, as from a flame concealed behind them. His nose is a long 





* I am indebted to a dear friend of former days—Mr. Leigh Hunt—for this bit 
of musical archeology. He referred me to several of the old allegorical paintings 
in which angels, seated on the clouds in Heaven, are playing very large violins— 
in fact, they are violas, which preceded the more compact and. perfect violino. 
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aquiline, and his jaws lanthorn. The first impression of him is some- 
thing between that of the Devil and Don Quixote. His age appears 
to be about fifty-five. We are speaking of his first appearance in 
London ; and before this he had been comparatively unknown in 
this country, and quite unheard of by the mass of the people. So 
many are the years of labour and struggle it sometimes requires to 
become duly recognised amidst the crowd and pressure of all sorts of 
rival talents and other difficulties; so brief is the period with such 
men when success comes at last. 

Of course Paganini had first earned his reputation on the Continent, 
or he would not have been invited to the Italian Opera in London. 
However, this eventually occurred, and then his foreign reputation 
being duly paraded and posted, a very crowded house assembled for 
the concert on his opening night. There is no orchestra in front. 
The curtain rises, and the orchestra is seen ranging upwards at the 
back of the scene. His figure and face have been portrayed. A 
symphony plays, and pauses. A tall black skeleton protrudes its 
head and shoulders at the side entrance, and advances with a stealthy 
gesture as of “‘a thing forbid.” It is the Magician with his violin. 
He bows very low—almost ironically ; then rises, and from that 
moment takes no more heed of the presence of the audience than if 
the house were empty. To describe his marvellous performance 
words are inadequate, and yet one is bound to say something. 

- I had previously heard all the other celebrities of the time on this 
instrument, and had supposed that nothing could surpass what their 
life-long labours produced. It was felt, however—and this feeling and 
opinion was the common one—that no other living player could be 
called second to Paganini, the interval being of a kind that put all 
resemblance or approach to him clean out of the question. The 
quality of his tone was of the richest, and sometimes exuberant, and 
seemed to overflow, so to speak, not only the bounds of what a 
musical note can bear, but what the hearer can bear. Many were 
the persons of keen musical sensibility who averred that they often 
felt his tones in the roots of their hair, and even at times vibrating 
and tingling throughout their whole being. His powers and skill in 
expression were of a kind to produce alternately tears, laughter, 
astonishment, the noblest emotions, and the most beautiful or eccen- 
tric fancies. No wonder that his hearers shed tears when he could 
make the violin itself appear to weep. His execution surpassed 
belief, even with those who were present, as it seemed impossible 
that a single instrument could give the effect sometimes of half a 
dozen. His double-stopping was as rapid as any other player's single 
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notes, and he could make a rapid cadence of single notes by the 
power and art of the fingers only, and while waving the bow in the 
air. Indeed, his bow was continually seen flourishing in the air like 
a magic wand, as a signal or command to the orchestra behind him. 
While his powers of expression varied from deep passion to the most 
delicate shades of emotion, he had also a descriptive and even imita- 
tive faculty which led him now and then into effects that laid him 
open to accusations of foul play and illegitimate means from instru- 
mentalists who were incapable of such strikingly ingenious feats. 
For example, one of the pieces (for, unlike the common run of mean- 
ingless execution, all his pieces really did mean something, and often 
conveyed definite pictures to the imagination) was called “The Witches 
under the Walnut Tree.” You heard—let me say you saw—an old 
beldame come hobbling along in the twilight of evening. She is 
evidently toothless and lame. Her faltering, mumbling old song 
quite suggests this as she advances towards the foot of the walnut 
tree. Presently another beldame, with a different voice, advances to 
a somewhat different measure. The two meet and confer together in 
a weird dialogue—not merely singing, but /adking. When it came to 
this pass, the audience exploded with one accord in an overv. :elming 
applause. But the Magician proceeded, without taking any notice 
of this, and the noise speedily sank down to its previous hush ot 
silence. The old hags then sang a sort of quailing, toothless duet ; 
then came. whizzing and whistling wind, rushes of rain, and the gloom 
of midnight. Then it cleared off, and some bird sang in the upper 
branches of the tree, in shrill cold notes indicative of dawn breaking ; 
and then, in the far distance, we distinctly, though faintly, heard a 
cock crow. There could be no doubt of it, nor of any of these 
effects. Everybody felt it, and the triumph of Paganini in London 
was complete. i 

Paganini was the first to demonstrate—and he did it to perfection 
—the capabilities of a single string in music. His grand solo, on the 
fourth string, of the prayer from “ Moise en Egytto” was at once a 
triumph of musical expression and of artistic skill. All sorts of romantic 
stories were circulated about him in consequence, and among others 
that he had committed some terrible crime in his youth, and been 
shut up in a dungeon for many years ; but during the last ten years 
he was allowed by a sardonic gaoler to have a violin with one string. 
Paganini was eventually compelled to “ write to the Zimes” explaining 
that these tales were fabrications; and that, having conceived the 
idea of a solo on a single string, “one day taught another.” He 


subsequently played various pieces of classical music, but the 
Vou. VIL, N.S. 1871. H 
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impassioned and the imaginative were his forte. In these qualities, 
as in his general powers over the instrument, he had never been 
approached previously, and he has never been equalled, by a long 
way, ever since. In quartette-playing and other classical music he 
has no doubt been equalled, possibly surpassed, by several of the 
great violinists who have followed him. Those who in the higher 
flights of fancy and feeling have most nearly approached him are 
Ernst, Ole Bull, Miska Hauser, and Joachim—the latter especially in 
his “ Trillo di Diablo,” by Tartini, though the German phlegm of his 
bearing does not come up to the Italian fire. But although some of 
these latter artists may really be admitted to be perfect, still they are 
not like the never-to-be-forgotten “ Magician.” One or two detractors 
of his memory and his “so potent art” have feebly endeavoured to 
show that his miraculous skill: was a sort of trick, and that he won 
his laurels by foul play ; but you will always find that these people 
can do nothing of the sort themselves,—and never heard him. The 
rarest qualities of a great artist are high passion and imagination. 
These are gifts of nature ; the rest must be the labour of years. 

This last remark brings me to Madame Pasta. She also had gifts 
from Heaven, but a vast amount of earthly work and mortification 
had to be done and suffered. The first appearance of Madame 
Pasta in London produced no effect, owing to a combination of 
causes, the chief of which were her nervousness and immature powers, 
added to the opposition of rivals at all the narrow doors that lead to 
fame. She went back to Italy, and returned in a few years to solve 
the problem of the consummation of the arts of singing and acting— 
in her own person and performance to display, to elucidate, and 
establish the principle and form the school which, for the first time, 
happily united two arts that had been previously regarded as 
essentially distinct, if not, as some still think, opposed. Madame 
Pasta at once took the position of the first singer of her time, and 
the greatest tragic actress. It was curious that she should have been 
called “the Siddons of the Italian stage” at a period when it was 
little expected that the granddaughter (Adelaide Kemble) of that 
illustrious actress would, as the successor of Madame Pasta, prove 
the highest ornament of the English operatic stage. 

The term “English opera” makes us pause fora moment. What 
has become of it? It is gone; and all has become Italian and 
French, and we may soon expect a trial of the German vocalists. A 
manager was heard to say the. other day, in explanation, “ You see, 
people wé// go to hear what they don’t understand!” This looks 
very true, and no doubt it is; and yet, as I have already remarked, 
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the public, having little else offered to them, as a rule, have no 
choice ; but it may be fairly argued that at least an equal patronage 
would be bestowed upon intelligible things if equal pains were taken 
to find them, and to present them. Had the management of the 
Globe expended half the cost and care in construction and dra- 
matic rendering that they have so prodigally bestowed upon 
exquisite costumes, scenery, and properties, the very clever Opera 
Bouffe in English would (with judicious curtailments) have most 
probably been a great success on its first production.* 

The great forte of Madame Pasta was the tragic. Her distinguishing 
characteristic was the rare union of the highest attributes of power, 
tenderness, and grace. Her power was full of majestic dignity, of 
tragic awe, of agonized passion, and of profound and solemn pathos ; 
her tenderness was a divine sweetness that either caused tears to 
flow, or called up thoughts “‘too deep for tears ;” her grace was the 
matchless union of unaffected nature and high classic art. Her 
attitudes and the groups she arranged were often like statuary, and 
of the finest kind ; and it is clearly no reproach to say that they had 
been long and carefully studied, when the effect was so nobly graceful 
and had so natural an appearance. In her singing she introduced a 
new principle and a new style. The new principle—new in the best 
sense of the term—was that of applying an imaginative comprehension 
to the words which she sang, or rather to the passion of the scene 
which the poor unworthy verse of the Italian /ére/ti had to con- 
vey. Many of the most terrible scenes in “ Medea,” “ Semiramide,” 
“Norma,” &c., read like nonsense, or extemporaneous doggrel. 
While all the other Italians sang with misplaced energy and 
other false emotions, Madame Pasta displayed all the feelings 
with strict reference to their dramatic conditions. The new, 
style she introduced was that of a finely-judged distribution of light 
and shade, applied both to slow movements and to rapid executive 
passages ; but never for the sake of mere display of the vocal art, and 
always in accordance with the spirit of the scene. She had the 
highest personal advantages in her grand classic head and face, and 
the form of the arms and bust of “heroic mould.” She had some 
personal defect in shortness and heaviness of form; but this she 
converted into a merit in tragic parts, by an erect and majestic 
carriage and bearing, so that it conveyed a certain moral weight of 





* And even now, various improvements having been effected, there seems to 
be a great probability of its increasing success, aided more especially by the 
interpolation of Mr. E. Gaston’s pure and lovely melody of ‘“ Beautiful Star,” at 
the opening of the third act. 

H2 
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power, approaching at times to the effect experienced in looking at 
antique sculpture. In the same way she converted the lower tones 
of her voice (a high soprano with acquired lower notes), which were 
husky and hoarse, into a means of tragic effect, by giving them a © 
solemn and sepulchral character. It is by such means that true 
genius creates materials for itself out of every element which nature 
has given it to work upon. One of the most terrible and awe- 
inspiring scenes ever witnessed upon a stage, was her exit as Medea 
to destroy her children by the faithless Jason. Pasta stood alone, 
unrivalled and unapproached as a dramatic singer, at every fresh 
appearance she made in this country or in any other. She created 
a school of the highest class, in which the majority of singers have 
studied with more or less benefit ; but the true spiritual follower in 
England first came to light in the person of Miss Adelaide Kemble. 
With certain differences and peculiarities, in the shades rather than 
in the elements of power, Miss Kemble became the Pasta of the 
English stage. 

About the period that Madame Pasta had passed the meridian of 
her fame as a singer (she always remained the finest tragic actress of 
her day), and her voice was gradually losing the flexibility which had 
cost her so much labour to acquire, there had arisen several fine 
singers in Italy, Germany, France, and also in England. I pass 
over the original style, finished method, and musical expression of 
Pisaroni (a contralto voice), the exquisite bird-like execution of 
Sontag, the fine voice and style of Ronzi de Begnis, Caradori, and 
others, because (excepting Pisaroni) they were not at all dramatic, and 
only sought for individual effect as fine singers, neither knowing nor 
caring anything about the purport of the scene. I also pass over 
the male singers for the same reason—but excepting Zuchelli, the 
elder Galli, and De Begnis. As to the tenors, they were all pre- 
posterous. A more absurd sight than the windy fury of Curioni as 
Otello was seldom exhibited on any stage, unless in the subse- 
quent acting of the finest tenor of the time, Rubini, who played the 
part exactly like a black kettle-drummer. I come at once to those 
who sang dramatically at that previous period of which I ‘was 
speaking. 

Madame Pasta, having so triumphantly established the school of 
dramatic singing, Zuchelli, Galli, and “the great” Lablache rapidly 
sprang up and rallied round her. I do not by any means wish to 
infer that Pasta was their model ; there were no resemblances between 
her and any one else ; but she gave the primary impulse to genuine 
acting, as united with music, and led the way “ far, far ahead of all.” 
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Except when she was supported by those I have just named, the 
deficiency of the Opera, as a whole, was but too generally felt. It 
was this fact which caused the husband of Madame Pasta, when 
asked by what corps opératique any particular opera was performed, to 
make the habitual reply, “ Ma femme—et cing ou six poupées!” 
But “ stars” of her own sex were very slow even in attempting to 
appear till Pasta was just passing lier zenith. 

I do not know whether Miss Adelaide Kemble was a pupil of 
Madame Pasta in the literal sense; but a pupil she certainly had 
been in the most complete sense of the term. She was the true 
follower of Pasta, in. imaginative purpose and artistical method, both 
of singing and acting. And she was the only genuine and entire 
follower that has yet appeared among the many who have more or 
less worked after the original model. It is a curious fact that Miss 
Kemble’s person had a considerable resemblance to that of Madame 
Pasta, especially in the head, bust, and arms. Miss Kemble’s voice 
was a high soprano of fine tone and great flexibility. Her lower notes 
were acquired, and had not the degree of power or quality which the 
profound tragic expression of her singing at times required. She had, 
however, what singers term “a gift of voice,” viz., a something 
peculiar to herself, or beyond the acquirement of study, though 
perfected by practice. I allude to the power she had of drawing 
a long note—sustaining and softening it—and refining it till it seemed 
to issue from aérial distance ; when it assumed a fine, subtle, vibratory 
tone, which was like something more than a human voice, and might 
be imagined to come from the “ heavenly spheres.” 

Sic transit gloria / a common-place quotation, but of never-ending 
application ; like the sighs of the passing breeze among the laurels 
that at present adorn a few heads, and are wafted onwards among the 
funereal urns and flowers of Kensal Green, or any other abode of 
pathetic silence and suggestive mystery. 





APPROXIMATE RESULTS OF THE 
CENSUS. 


is UR figures are unofficial. We are not permitted to 
(es y\ peep over the shoulder of the Registrar-General, or to 


f Wow] interrupt for a moment his army of arithmeticians at 

their tremendous calculations. The Census of the 
United Kingdom for 1871, the eighth decennial stock-taking of the 
population of these islands in the present century, began on the 
morning of the 3rd of April, just two months ago, and the figures 
are now in that wonderful statistical machine which will turn out three 
or four thick volumes of most excellent political science and social 
philosophy some few months hence. Until then we cannot know 
with anything like certainty or completeness what changes have been 
taking place since the collection of the schedules of 1861. The first 
instalment of official information from the Registrar-General will come 
towards the close of this month of June, in the shape of rough totals 
of the numbers of children between the ages of three and five years 
and five and thirteen years respectively, in certain boroughs, townships, 
and parishes, for the use of the School Boards. After that, within 
three months of the 1st of May, the country will be furnished with 
the gross total of the population of the United Kingdom, and the 
number of persons in the chief towns, and probably in the townships 
and parishes of the registration districts. These figutes the Registrar- 
General has promised to substitute in his next Quarterly Return of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths, for the columns of “estimated popu- 
lation” which have appeared in these reports since 1861. 

While all this laborious statistical business is in progress, and while 
we wait—first, for the preliminary instalments, and afterwards for the 
stupendous Blue Books, there is no reason why we should not amuse 
ourselves a little, and whet our appetite for what is to come, by 
examining the figures which have, so to speak, leaked out from’ the 
bundles of schedules on their way to the great official reservoir. 
Every county, every town, almost every parish knows something by 
this time about the numbers of its population on the night of April 2. 
The local collectors have not kept the secret, and the result is that 
we have a huge pile of sum-totals and tabulated statements before us 
to-day, in whose general correctness, unofficial as they are, we havea 
good deal of faith. Let us see what we can make of them. 
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We will begin with the large towns, and supply a few old figures to 
compare with the new :— 
POPULATION IN 
1851. 1861. 1871. 
++ 443,834 .. 488,845 


357:974 ++ 379,295 

101,367 .. 124,825 

296,076 .. 342,505 

94,995 +. 139,986 

186,178 .. 240,405 

207,140 .. 259,200 

4. +» 97,661 .. 118,130 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.... +. 109,108 .,. 127,618 
Bradford .- 106,218 .. 145,716 
Sunderland +. 90,704 .. III,QIO 
Bristol 154,495 .. 181,742 
Wolverhampton ne 20,860 -» 68,235 
Norwich Ks 74,805 .. 80,382 
Leicester we b275 95,193 


74,987 .. 86,619 
59,500 .. 66,500 


ee: 
Pg ts i 85-408 
70,395 .. 82,888 
44975 43:75 

se 2,190. «6 2,926 

Stourbridge o. G8,717 .s 7QemD 

39,739 +. 50,064 
Between the smaller of these well-populated English towns and 
some others which might have been added there is not much 
difference, and perhaps we have drawn the line arbitrarily. They 
are not, however, selected with a purpose. We take a quarter of a 
hundred from the top of the list, and see what facts they will yield. 
Of course there. is a considerable increase of population. Only a 
blight falling upon houses and shops and factories and people, can 
prevent large towns from growing larger in a country like this. The 
one exception in the twenty-five is the case of Dudley, which is 
reported to be overdone with rating. We question the validity of the 
defence. Local rates, if the money collected is spent judiciously 
among the ratepayers, are not so injurious as many economists would 
have us believe. Dudley must give a better account of herself. It is 
not enough, however, to know that the number of inhabitants of these 
large towns increases upon the whole. We must inquire into the rate 
of progress. For this purpose the figures must be added up, and 


they give the following results :— 
1851. 1861. 1871. 
Totals of the twenty-five towns .. 2,542,266 .. 3,104,104 ... 3,649,412 


These are large figures and important ones. They show, in the first 
place, that in twenty years a town population of two millions and a half 
has increased to more than three millions and a half. But as we 
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reckoned up all our gains in 1851, and took credit for them to the 
utmost, it concerns us now to see what relation the rate of growth in 
the last ten years bears to that of the period between 1851 and 1861. 

The figures stand thus :— 
Increase of population in the twenty-five towns between 1851 and 1861, 561,838 
% ‘a » “ - 1861 and 1871, 545,308 

Our progress has been less by 16,530 in these chief centres of pro- 
vincial population in the last than in the preceding ten years, and 
the difference in ratio is of course greater than in numbers. We have 
had the larger figures to grow upon instead of the smaller. Speaking 
roundly, the increase between 1851 and 1861 was at a little more than 
22 per cent., and between 1861 and 1871 less than 19 percent. In 
1861 the ratio of growth in England and Wales had been 12 per cent. 
The figures will in all probability be much less this time, since there 
is a reduction of more than 3 per cent. on the largest of the towns, 
while the population in some of the rural districts continues to 
decrease, though at a rate, upon the whole, we believe, less rapid 
than in the previous ten years. 

Another way to compare these totals with what they would have 
been had the rate of progress been uniform throughout the twenty 
years, is to place them by the side of the “ estimated population in 
the middle of the year 1871,” which appears in the last quarterly 
return of births, marriages, and deaths. We have had to supply 
these figures in the cases of Stourbridge and Warrington, which do 
not appear in the Registrar’s estimates. In obtaining those two items 
we have adopted the Registrar’s method, and, adding the totals, we 
get these figures :— 


Official estimated pain of these twenty-five towns 
I 


in the middle of 1871 3,774,252 
Actual population 3,649,412 


Deficiency 


These results will materially affect the calculations in which the 
Registrar-General has indulged, quarter by quarter, during the last 
nine years. They will necessitate a thorough revision of the con- 
clusions which he has based on his estimates. The death-rate of 
these large towns will appear in many cases considerably higher on 
the actual than on the estimated population. Public attention has 
already been called to this point, especially in the case of Birming- 
ham and Hull, since the issue of the last quarterly return. The 
estimated population of the great capital of the Midlands was 
378,574; the schedules give only 342,505. Liverpool: estimate, 
526,225; census, 488,845. Sheffield: estimate, 255,247; census, 
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240,405. Newcastle: estimate, 136,293; census, 127,618. Hull: 
estimate, 139,195; census, 118,130. The discrepancies in these 
cases necessitate considerable alteration in the bill of mortality, 
thus :-— 
Estimated Death-rate. Actual Death-rate. 
7 28-0 
43°7 45°9 
25°2 20°7 
26°5 28°3 
20°7 23°38 
In Manchester the rate of increase has been less—and in Salford 
greater—in the last than in the previous decennial period, but in these 
cases the Registrar’s estimate, for some special reason, has been 
nearly correct. When other data are available he does not base his 
calculations upon the ratio of progress shown in the previous census. 
In Leeds and Bristol the pace has been accelerated. The difference 
in these two instances is as follows :— 


Leeds, estimated population in 1871 
Ditto, census return, 1871 
Bristol, estimate in 1871 
Ditto, census, 1871 
Of Bristol and Leeds, therefore, the next mortality return will be 
an improvement upon the last. It will be necessary for sanitary 
reformers to look to these results as soon as the official census is 
published, and to suspend judgment in the meantime upon the 
relative condition of health in the different towns and localities. 
It is worth while for a moment to compare the gross population of 
these twenty-five towns with two earlier census returns :— 


Population of the above twenty-five towns in 1801 

Ditto ditto i 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto i 3,104, 104 

Ditto ditto 3,649,412 

Increase in the first forty years of the century 1,443,236 

Ditto 1841-51 

Ditto 1851-61 

Ditto 1861-71 

From this it appears that the rate of increase between 1841 and 

1851 in these twenty-five towns was a little more than 15 per cent. 
against 22 per cent. in the period 1851-61, and 19 per cent. in 
1861-71. The most prosperous time in the century for our large 
centres of population was the ten years which followed immediately 
upon the first International Exhibition. After that came the great 
wars in Italy, Denmark, Germany, and the United States. We began 
the half-century well, but some of the worst disasters the world has 
seen since the battle of Waterloo are those which we have passed 


through since 1859. 
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It is hardly possible to follow any distinct system in examining the 
remainder of the miscellaneous returns of the census of 1871 which 
lie before us. They are numerous, but the many gaps render 
comprehensive classification impossible. Having done for a time 
with the twenty-five large towns, we will take the others in batches 
as they rise :— 


1851. 1861. 1871. 
Ashton-under-Lyne DAFOE. cece SRS ics. ee 
Barnsley once: SE aaa _— 
coos 330587 .... 40,568 
29,417 .... 31,286 
33,738 .... 34,590 
39,671 .... 41,924 
31,109 .... 35,666 
51,041 .... 62,312 
Se ree ana 
40,377 see 4357 


305,235 .... 368,347 .... 418,510 
Increase 1851-61 .... 63,109 
Ditto 1861-71 .... 50,063 


We are travelling in these ten boroughs at a much slower rate than 
in the twenty-five large centres of population, and the increase is 
retarded in a much more marked degree. Try another batch :— 


1851. 1861. 1871. 

cone SEED ine SO 

21,375 .... 26,315 

43,081 .... 49,795 

18,184 .... 24,774 

coce QQS0 <... Se 

Macclesfield coco, SE. osee Se 
Middlesborough occe SOO 200. SOe7 
Stoke-on-Trent soce «JE,908 2... Bago 
Ci eee 

11,988 .... 12,967 


231,155 ...- 316,479 .... 386,583 
Increase 1851-61 .... 85,324 
70,104 


Making another chance experiment, we arrive at a similar result :— 


1851. 1861. 1871. 

Bromsgrove 4496 2.06 3882 1... 23,991 
aioe scce EGG 1... SRR 

54,240 .... 52,534 «-.. 52,571 

Southampton 351505 see 430414 wee 47,542 
er Tre S7B1TR nce 2,9 .ccs BOOM 
Worcester 27,52 coco 3,323 .cce 29,747 
Canterbury ocoe =SQQSE 4... SRDS 
Colchester on (2 un. ae 
Gloucester cove 34,634 .... 41,319 
seoe ee 


250,201 .... seve 299,994 


Increase on these ten towns, 1851-61 
Ditto 1861-71 
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No variation appears in the conclusions, though we select the 
examples quite without regard to the probable result. There are a 
few more important towns to which we will apply the same test. 


1851. 1861. 1871. 

EE 6.05 S508 1. 2a 

28,974 «+++ 35s239 «++. 43844 
Wigan 31,941 .... 38,238 .... 39,005 
Salisbury FEGs7 4... 3Ra76.... Tae 
Scarborough 33,085 ..:. 18,377 .... 24,008 
Stafford 13,509 1... 14,632 ....: SRST 
Newcastle-under-Lyme .... 10,569 .... 12,636 .... 15,547 
Torquay coco 16,419 4... 22,000 


. 171,521 .... 199,350 


Totals ..... daria cnn 135,469 .. 
Increase on the eight towns 1851-61 


The returns of four large towns on the Tyne (Newcastle, Gates- 
head, Tynemouth, and South Shields), have been added together and 
analysed in this fashion, and we will quote the figures :— 

1851. 1861. 1871. 
Total of the four towns.... 171,496 .... 211,955 .... 257,637 

Increase 1851-61 

Ditto 1861-71 
These returns have been picked out for the purpose of demonstrating 
the increasingly flourishing condition of the towns on the Tyne. 
They are an exception to the general rule, and the exception applies 
only to Gateshead and South Shields—not to Newcastle or Tyne- 
mouth. 

We will be satisfied with these examples, showing an almost 
uniformly diminishing ratio of increase in the first, second, and third 
rate towns of England ; but before we turn to the rural districts we 
will set down the census for the only part of London with respect to 
which any figures have been published :— 

1851. 1861. 1871. 
Islington 745371 ...+ 155,341 «... 213,749 
Increase 1851-61 
Ditto 1861-71 
In the first period the population more than doubled ; in the last ten 
years the increase is at the rate of only about 27 per cent. There are, 
no doubt, districts of the metropolis which have increased in popula- 
tion at a larger ratio than Islington, but it will need a very great 
development elsewhere to make up for the comparative deficiency in 
this enormous parish. We do not anticipate an increase upon the 
whole metropolitan districts equal to the extraordinary growth of 
population in the period between 1851 and 1861. 
We have the returns of thousands of country parishes before us, 
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but we cannot encumber these pages with those small details. We 
will quote a few union districts, which must be taken at random :— 


18ST. 1861. 1871. 
Bedford District Parishes 14,830 .. 24,651 .. 24,814 
Wisbeach Union 36,214 .. 33,309 .. 34,146 
Thirteen Parishes, Bridgenorth Union .. 7,098 .. 7,352 -. 75243 
Warwick Union -» 44,040 .. 48,845 
Glossop Union .. 21,198 .. 20,684 
Auckland Union oo “S0,910° .. GRtge 


181,060 204,885 





1851-61 
1861-71 23,825 


Linton Union (Cambridgeshire) «4 33,509... 23,708 
Bottisham Sub-district a .. S28... 2 
Martley (Worcester) Union a> 35090 .. Teaee 
Gloucester Union +» 34,634 ... 41,319 
Wargrave (Berks) -. 6660 .. Famer 
St. Thomas (Exeter) -. 48,338 .. 49,249 





118,317 121,602 132,050 
1851-61 


Penzance (Cornwall) Union “a -» 53,983 
Launceston (Cornwall) Union “ oe 
Evesham Union 

Stow-on-the- Wold (Oxfordshire) 

St. Faith’s (Norfolk) 

Thetford (Norfolk) 

Bungay (Suffolk) 

Atherstone 

Tamworth 





In portions of the agricultural districts the tendency of the population 
to decrease, manifested so decidedly in the last census, continues, but 
the decline is generally less strongly marked ; and, judging not merely 
by the figures we have given, but from a far larger number which 
we have no space for in these pages, we think the country districts of 
England as a whole will show a more favourable report than in 1861, 
relatively, if not absolutely ; though there is a reported decline of 
something like 6,000 in the entire population of Cornwall, owing to 
an extensive collapse in tin mining, and consequent distress and 
emigration of the labouring population. The Okehampton Union in 
Devonshire is a very good instance of the process going on in many 
of the rural districts: there is a slight increase upon the last census, 
but not enough to counterbalance the loss in 1851-61. 

From the mass of figures before us we select a few items of special 
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interest. Here are the returns for the charming little historic island 


off the Hampshire coast :— 
1851. 1861. 1871. 


Isle of Wight «» 55362 .. 65,903 

This is an exceptional instance of accelerated increase. There 
has been no such addition to the population of the island in 
any previous ten years in the century. In 1801 the figures were 
22,097. They have nearly trebled in the seventy years. In the period 
between 1851 and 1861 the growth was about on a par with that of 
the whole Kingdon ; in the ten years just ended the proportion of 
increase has been greater than that of twenty-five of the largest towns 
in England. 

Among the comparatively few instances of vast increase in this 
decade are two towns engaged in the iron trade in the north-eastern 


district :-— 
1851. 1861. 1871. 


Middlesborough-on-the-Tees ........ 7,631 .. 18,999 .. 43,047 
Jarrow-on-the-Tyne oe Qe: .. 24,208 

In the Scilly Isles the population has fallen from 2,651 in 1851, 
and 2,323 in 1861, to 2,075 in 1871, owing to a depression in the 
shipbuilding trade. 

The popular watering-places almost without exception show a very 
large increase. We have given an example in Torquay. The popu- 
lation of the Isle of Thanet has grown from 31,791 in 1861 to 
41,143 in 1871, owing chiefly, but not entirely, to the great develop- 
ment of Ramsgate and Margate. Evidence of a rapid process of 
increase in the town population of Scotland may be given :— 


1851. 1861. 1871. 


. 168,121 .. 201,067 
.. 440,000 .. 560,000 
90,417 .. 122,947 


In the comparatively thinly populated country districts of Scotland 
there appears to be generally either a small increase in the ten years, 
or a decrease of less importance than that of the period between 
1851-61. Among the anecdotes of the census-taking related on 
good authority, is one, connected with the collection of the schedules 
at Dundee, at once characteristic and honourable :— 

‘In a district where an enumerator was removed for neglect of duty, the keeper 
of a lodging-house for the class of nomads who supply our streets with music and our 
housewives with smallwares showed great good sense. The enumerator had omitted 
to leave a schedule at this house, as well as many others, and the landlord, knowing 
that his house was sure to be filled on the Sunday evening, borrowed a schedule 


from a neighbour, bought a sheet of foolscap, and then, spreading the paper out 
before an educated tramp, told him he would get ‘a stunning breakfast’ on 
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Sunday if he ruled that sheet same as the schedule, and wrote down the names of 
the in-dwellers on Sunday. Thirty-six names were thus secured, the majority of 
which would have been lost had not the landlord’s sense of law atoned for the 
enumerator’s neglect.” 


It is impossible to form even an approximate estimate of the grand 
total of the population of the country. We can only observe the 
general tendency of the figures. They point, in the first place, with 
tolerable certainty, to the fact of a large reduction, in the town popula- 
tion, on the rate of increase of the previous ten years. The addi- 
tion on that account will probably be quite one-fourth less than in 
1861. In the second place, they indicate in a slight degree a more 
settled disposition in the rural districts. The migration from country 
to town appears to have been less rapid than in the previous period, 
and we do not anticipate, on the whole, any large reduction in 
the purely agricultural parishes upon the figures of 1861. 

These ten years do not form an altogether satisfactory period. 
Great events have happened around us and among us, the like of 
which we hope never to see again. We have been interrupted time 
after time at our work, and have been called upon to be spectators of 
scenes which have tried our hearts, and our patience, and our 
pockets. We trust the worst of these disturbances are past. A useful 
and instructive book might be written on the influences that have been 
in operation in these two decades, and their results. The materials 
at present are incomplete, but the forthcoming Blue Books from the 
office of the Registrar-General will furnish a text on which historians 
and moralists and political economists may preach to good effect. 

One lesson of the census must have almost immediate attention. 
It is necessary to take stock more frequently of our population and of 
the employment in which our people are engaged. The country will 
not be satisfied to allow more than five years to elapse without 
another census. 





THE FATAL CIRCLE. 


‘* From whence come wars and fightings among ye? Ye lust, and have not; ye 
hill, and desire to have, and cannot obtain.” —James iv. v. 1, 2. 


HAVE sometimes a dreadful thought, 
Forcing itself upon my brain,— 
That all the good by genius wrought, 

For man’s Advance may be in vain, 
And every field for truth’s sake fought, 
The world will have to fight again. 


Freedom and peace, just laws, reforms, 
Are slowly won—relapse and pass ; 

All things seem based on force of arms, 
And patriot hearts beneath the grass, 

While nations drudge thro’ storms and calms— 
The noble horse, the patient ass. 


Arts rise and fade—and rise again, 
Progressing but to one fixt height ; 
Science new powers doth attain, 
And despots use them as their right ; 
Man dares not face his own clear brain, 
But staggers on with dazzled sight. 


O, “ Civilization,” what art thou ? 

And what the “ Christian’s ” moral law ? 
When men’s eyes like mad tigers’ glow,— 

When harvest-homes are smouldering straw,— 
When life-streams o’er field-shambles flow,— 

Because two royal heads make war ! 


Ye “ barbarous ” times—“ dark ages” call’d ! 
Come back and taunt us—as ye may— 

In all our Knowledge high enstall’d, 
’Midst all refinements of our day ; 

Behold the millions late enthrall’d, 
While Kings pray’d God for power to slay ! 
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All things wheel round—and with the wheel 
Successive throngs of buzzing flies ; 

And all we think, and do, and feel, 
Is an old story in the skies : 

Thus ages upon ages steal, 
And nature changes not, nor dies. 


Yet, for the sake of one grand chance 
That man’s best spirit may obtain 
Dominion o’er life’s slavish dance, 
By will and action, pure as rain, 
Let no man sit with resting lance, 
Nor, hopeless, watch the eternal main. 





WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


A SERIES OF MOSAICS FROM THE CITY. 


BY D. MORIER EVANS. 


VI.—LIVING WITHIN THE RULES. 


AM old enough to remember the last of the Georges. Well 

I recollect William the Fourth, the “Sailor King,” as he was 

termed, being proclaimed at the Mansion House, occupying 

as I did, in brown holland pinafore and short tartan 
trousers, the elevated position of a lamp post, supported by the 
sturdy arms of an old trusty servant of my father’s, who considered 
the procession worth seeing, and described to me, in choice and 
sportive phraseology, the character and position of the various 
heralds as they passed. Since then “ our Sovereign lady the Queen” 
has ascended the throne, has become widowed, and has well provided 
for the principal members of her family. 

During all this lengthened period there has been an active struggle 
for the abolition of imprisonment for debt, and it has gradually made 
way, having now proved so successful that scarcely a vestige of the 
process remains—to the horror, of course, of sheriff’s officers, bum- 
bailiffs, tipstaffs, and others of the numerous progeny who existed in 
the neighbourhood of the various sponging houses, and followed 
their prey thence to the more classic regions of the King’s or Queen’s 
Bench, the Fleet, Whitecross Street, Horsemonger Lane, or the 
Marshalsea. Those were sorrowful days indeed, when men or 
women might be arrested at almost a moment’s notice, frequently on 
false affidavits, and put to serious costs and annoyances with little 
chance of obtaining compensation or justice. 

Now, it must indeed be admitted that the tendency in a great 
degree is in the contrary direction, and perhaps the leniency of the 
law is as much to be deplored as its severity before deserved con- 
demnation. In changes of this kind the law lords and the members 
of consulting committees, like other people, run from one extreme to 
the other ; and when the present system shall have been further tried 
and failed—then again some fresh one will be inaugurated. 

The first acquaintance I made with prison life was many, many 

VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. 
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years ago, in connection with the great libel case of Sir John Conroy 
versus the leading journal. I was not permitted to witness the inner 
circle, as I did subsequently on more than one occasion, because 
that visit was specially restricted to a Sunday. The verdict of the 
jury in that memorable case having been that John Joseph Lawson, 
the printer, should undergo a certain term of confinement in the Bench, 
a number of friends, including myself, then a mere lad, paid him a 
visit, to attend Divine service in the Chapel before his release. 

Mr. Lawson—a thorough specimen of the English gentleman— 
having been allowed a few privileges, such as a residence in a suite 
of rooms belonging to the governor, the introduction of his own food, 
and unrestricted use of books and papers, did not suffer greatly 
from his imprisonment, and, like Leigh Hunt, with his quiet 
amusements, his “mio piccolli orta” and reading, passed through 
his prescribed time comparatively pleasantly. 

When we arrived at the entrance to the Bench the old grim-looking 
structure, with its heavily barred portals and high surrounding chevaux- 
defrise, struck terror into me, and though all the other friends, 
being much older than myself, laughed and made light of being 
incarcerated there, I fervently hoped that I might never be imprisoned 
either for debt or libel—the latter, perhaps, the least heinous offence 
of the two. 

We were received in due form by the officials of the establishment, 
even the cook and his assistants not forgetting to put in an appear- 
ance, and were conducted to the apartments of Mr. Lawson, which 
were tastefully furnished and decorated with a variety of his own 
sketches, he being an admirable draughtsman and colourist. 

In addition to the officials the various prisoners crowded round, 
with the object of scrutinising the appearance of so many notables, 
for there were some distinguished literary characters among the 
party. One more forward than the rest was attired in a kind of 
sporting costume, and he, as we passed, said to a fellow-prisoner, in a 
tone loud enough to be heard by every one present, “It is not often 
that we see such a fine show of cattle as this at market on a Sunday.” 
There was naturally a2 ready and hoarse guffaw among his friends, 
but we took no notice of his rude witticism, and went towards the 
Chapel, headed by Mr. Lawson and his good lady, the crowd follow- 
ing. The man subsequently turned out to be one B—— A »a 
celebrated horse-dealer, well known in London and the provinces, 
and who subsequently escaped from custody while being transferred 
from the Bench to Basinghall Street to take his examination before 
the Commissioners, 
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At the door of the Chapel the crowd made a halt. Scarcely one 
entered to take part in the service ; scattering, either to roam up and 
down the gravelled promenade or to return to their rooms to smoke 
or otherwise while away the day. The service, a solemn and 
impressive one, was conducted by the Rev. W. Harrison, the 
Chaplain of the Bench, but if his congregations were generally not 
more numerous than the one we saw on that occasion, his discourses 
must have been frequently delivered to empty pews. 

“Living within the Rules,” as it was styled, was the concession “ 
afforded to debtors who chose to give security, and through the assist- 
ance of friends to find themselves in board and food out of the Bench. 
The privilege was accorded only to a limited number, under strict 
supervision and regulations. A variety of private establishments 
in the precincts of the Bench, High Street, Newington, and the 
Blackfriars Road, were entirely supported by this class of boarders, 
the prison functionaries being in some cases the proprietors. A certain 
prescribed distance was allotted within which the debtors, male or 
female, might take exercise and make purchases, but if they were 
ever found beyond the limit, the privilege was at once withdrawn, 
and they were forthwith “confined within the walls.” In fine 
weather these poor creatures—for they were generally advanced in 
years, and, in many instances, had moved in high positions: in 
society—might be seen wending their way within the limits assigned 
for their exercise, stopping at the boundaries with great punctuality, 
and then returning in solemn and anxious mood to their respective 
apartments. A story is told of one old gentleman of chivalrous 
spirit, who in wet weather slipped when near the end of his course, 
and, though he saved himself within his boundary, could not save 
his walking-stick, which eluded his grasp and fell some yards on the 
other side. He honourably refused to pass the /imitrophe, and 
marched back, keeping his homeward route, till his cherished com- 
panion was brought to him by some good-natured friend. Then, 
jubilant with joy, he returned to his lodgings in comfort and in peace: 

I had once painful experience of what occurred to an individual 
“living within the Rules.” Sir John Milley Doyle, a veteran there, 
who had seen active service in the Peninsula, possessed an acquain- 
tance who, having been interested in some large Stock Exchange 
speculations, became sadly embarrassed ; and was obliged to adopt 
this resource till he had satisfactorily arranged with his creditors. 
Every one who ever knew Sir John Milley Doyle will remember his 
great kindness of heart, and his desire, though really poor himself, 
to assist every one to the extent of his power. Sir John Milley 
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Doyle, with his old white hat and slouching gait, was as well known 
as Sir Francis Burdett some years previously ; and his gay, good- 
humoured laugh, and, notwithstanding age, a tolerably handsome 
presence, inspirited all those who were brought in connection with 
him. He was essentially a don vivant, and since he could sing well 
and was an admirable story-teller, he was admitted to the tables of 
all associated with rank and fortune. 

For this gentleman “ living within the Rules,” Sir John made many 
sacrifices, out of pure, disinterested friendship ; but he was so inex- 
tricably involved that there seemed no hope of his ever recovering a 
position. At length, suffering from extreme depression, and his 
mental powers giving way, he destroyed himself. 

At the request of Sir John and one or two other friends of the 
deceased Colonel R , I went to the inquest to watch the 
proceedings for them. The sad catastrophe had taken place in the 
drawing-room of his residence, where the body remained for the 
inspection of the coroner and the jury. It was a sickening spectacle ; 
the deed had been committed with a pocket pistol, which the 
deceased had discharged, the ball passing directly through his 
heart. 

The poor Colonel left a number of letters, showing that a morbid 
imagination had been worked upon by his embarrassments, and 
fancied wrongs were detailed, inculpating the character of those who 
had proved his best friends, which really had no existence except in 
the distorted brain of the writer. The evidence entered into clearly 
showed that his mind had been giving way for months before the 
fatal event, and a longing for unrestrained liberty appeared to have 
been the day-dream of his existence. 

After the inquest terminated, there was a general discussion among 
the jury on the one grand topic, “imprisonment for debt ;” and as 
the chief representatives of that august body were the tradesmen of 
the neighbourhood, I need scarcely say it was unfavourable to the 
cause of the embarrassed. 

The last time I entered the Bench was to visit a debtor on busi- 
ness. ‘“ He was going through,” as the cant phrase used to Tun, and 
I went to adjust an account that existed between us. The poor 
fellow in question had been brought to this condition through a 
career of sheer extravagance and riotous living, and his creditors, 
knowing this, refused to accept a composition, and he accordingly 
resolved upon “taking his degree” in Portugal Street. 

When [I arrived there I found him in the midst of associates enjoying 
themselves with beer and cigars. There was no stint of these; but 
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the debtor himself had a penchant for stronger drinks, and greatly 
: regretted that he could get no whisky. A strict order existing 
. against the sale or introduction of spirits, he was melancholy, and 
refused to join his companions in a game of whist, as the contents of 
a little flask which he took from beneath the mattress on his bed were 
exhausted. 

Surrounded as we were by a green baize curtain, which, suspended 
by full-size brass rings, hung before the door, to keep ourselves 
from unnecessary observation, judge of my surprise to hear soon 
afterwards a gentle rat-tat. 

Every one looked amazed. “‘ Who is coming ?” was the general cry. 

The debtor P gave a sudden bound. In an instant he darted 
behind the curtain, and was earnestly engaged in conversation for 
a few minutes with a stranger, and then returned. 

He was full of excitement, rubbed his hands with glee, and almost 
in a breath whispered, “He says he has got a pint of beautiful 
whisky, real LL, which I can have for three-and-sixpence.” He 
paused, and then added, with some emotion, “‘But I have not got 
the money.” 

“Cheer up, old fellow,” responded one of the company, “we'll 
soon raise the tin.” 

Each of the parties present contributed one shilling ; another short 
interview ; a ring of money was heard behind the green curtain ; 
the debtor reappeared triumphant, with the whisky in a blacking 
bottle, and was made thoroughly happy for the remainder of the 
evening. 

q Whist was now cheerfully encouraged ; the whisky was tasted, 
and pronounced not to be of the finest quality ; but it served its 
purpose, and apparently afforded comfort to the individual who 
required it most. At the time of our departure we left him once 
more diving deeply into the contents of the blacking bottle, and 
admiring the bold device of affrighted Grimalkin on the label of the 
celebrated Warren. 

: The eccentric debtor “took his degree” in Portugal Street, but 
not without some difficulty, for his creditors endeavoured to prove 
him a trader, which would have carried him forthwith to Basinghall 
Street. 

Who that is aged enough to recollect can ever forget the old Fleet 
Market, and the Fleet Ditch, with the approaches to the ever- 
memorable Fleet Prison? Farringdon Street and Farringdon Market 
have taken the place of the old Fleet Market, and Fleet Ditch has 
; been covered, leaving only a narrow outlet for it into the Thames. 
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The Fleet Prison has been cleared away, and railway trains travel 
day and night over the spot once devoted to the care of “poor 
debtors ” and others occasionally of a more aristocratic position, who 
considered it a kind of wholesome change to go to prison and defy 
their creditors. 

The old Fleet Market was a sight to witness, with its low-fronted 
shops, butchers’, poulterers’, greengrocers’, all intermingled with- 
out the least order or arrangement, and the Fleet Ditch running 
through the centre, the course of the tide being regulated by the 
Thames, its slimy bottom choked with all descriptions of refuse shot 
promiscuously into it from the various tenements on either side. The 
Fleet Prison reared its formidable head on the right-hand side of 
Farringdon Street, looking, with its high walls and strong stone 
coping, capable of resisting any ordinary force, and the doors were 
so well guarded or watched that escape was almost impossible. 

It was throughout generations the sanctum of many celebrities, and 
in my time I have been familiar with several notabilities who took 
their probationary terms in it previously to being relieved from their 
liabilities. 

The occasion of my introduction to the Fleet was to pay my 
respects to a gentleman, one Mr. C. O. E., who described himself in 
the laconic note he addressed to me as “ Another Victim of Portuguese 
Prize Money.” Having been mixed up in business with the 
Mendezibals, the Carbonells, and others of that ilk, he could not 
readily obtain the remuneration due to him, and being at the same 
time rather extravagant in his private habits, his tailors, a West End 
firm, took suit and service against him, and he was finally lodged in 
that most comfortable of all places, the Fleet. 

Having accepted the invitation, I, in company with two of his 
friends, made my way one afternoon to that respectable locality ; and 
having explained our business, we gained admission, after going 
through the ordinary preliminary examination. 

The passage leading to the upstairs apartments was cold and 
chilly, and we were ushered along till we arrived at the first flight. 
There we found people lolling about the doors of the apartments— 
swell-attired men either talking to their friends or amusing themselves 
with reading or smoking. They gazed listlessly at us, and some 
of them now and then turned in an inquiring manner as if to see 
whether we were interested in their affairs. When they discovered 
that we were not, they resumed their reading and smoking, and we 
passed on. 

Our destination was the second flight. As we made progress 
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thither the character and position of the prisoners evidently deterio- 
rated. There was a stronger flavour of tobacco—regular tobacco, 
rank and foul, not the Habana of those days, sweet and full- 
flavoured—a reeking odour of beer seemed to assail you at all points, 
and men flitted past, with dirty white shirts and tucked-up sleeves, 
bearing cans of porter and long pipes, occasicnally varied by bottles 
of stout under their arms. Active as their occupation was, they 
made little or no noise, all seeming imbued with the apparent sadness 
of the inner life of the establishment, and only anxious to deliver 
the potables with as little delay as possible, and to secure fresh 
orders. The solemn stillness was occasionally broken by the 
cheery voice or quick, bustling gait of a prison attorney, who was 
seeking his client to arrange or modify his schedule previously to a 
first or second appearance in Portugal Street. 

One friend, the owner of the Vixen, a vessel that was seized years 
ago by the Russian Government, and the circumstances attending 
which raised a stormy contention for a lengthened period in Parlia- 
ment, had frequently visited the Fleet before, and, being well 
acquainted with the various quarters, made for No. 46, the number 
of the “ residence” of our incarcerated acquaintance. 

The second of the party was a novice like myself, who had never 
visited the place before, and was greatly interested in all he 
saw. 

In a few minutes we were near No. 46, with its hard, black-looking 
door, terribly incrusted by dirt, and a long, feeble, wiry knocker. 
There were ribs of iron across the upper and lower panels, and from 
the appearance of the wood-work they had suffered much rough 
usage. 

The knocker rose and fell as if by magic, our friend of the Vixen 
having pushed a little ahead. Out rushed C. O. E., who, having 
been nautical in early youth, grasped us in turn each by the hand, 
crying out, “How d’ye do, my hearties?” Then, hitching up his 
trousers @ Ja T. P. Cook, he continued, “‘ Ahoy, there! a boat aboard 
—let me introduce you to my messmates.” 

So saying he took us into his room, where he was “ chumming” 
with another debtor, a totally different character, who evidently did 
not at all relish our intrusion. He, however, raised himself and 
bowed, and then, drawing nearer to the window, occupied himself 
by reading. 

“Now, come, Mr. Ever Polite,” said C. O. E., “you must be a 
little more sociable. I shall stir you up again with a double hornpipe” 
—(and here he placed his arms akimbo)—“if you do not join us. 
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You know I require exercise to keep myself in health. What is the 
use of your fretting and fuming about your losses in Cochin and 
Siam? more fool you to venture your money in those outlandish 
territories. If you do not care to see any one but your attorney, so 
that you may ‘push through,’ I like occasionally to have a visitor— 
by the holy poker I do.” 

Here the exuberant C. O. E. went to the door, gave a shrill 
whistle, and a can of ale, accompanied by cheroots and pipes, was 
brought up. 

Mr. Ever Polite, as C. O. E. facetiously christened his “ chum,” 
then became more communicative, entered into a history of his trials 
and loss of capital in foreign countries, and finally expressed a hope 
that he should speedily be released. 

C. O. E., jolly at all times, even “in the depth of his afflictions,” 
proposed his own health, as “the victim of misplaced confidence,” 
and descanted largely upon the evils of imprisonment for debt and 
the ingratitude of royal potentates. He concluded by wishing that 
our “ shadows might never grow less,” and that his “chum,” Mr. Ever 
Polite, might shortly be restored to the bosom of his family. 

As the hours were rapidly flying, and the attorney of Mr. Ever 
Polite—a short, thick-set, dark man, in seedy black, with a red face, 
a white neckcloth, and a maroon-coloured bag stuffed full of briefs 
and papers—looked in for a private consultation on his case, C. O. E. 
proposed that we should take a turn round the buildings. Going 
through the corridors he pointed out the apartments occupied by 
Lord E. T——, who received the attentions of the celebrated 
Madame V—— and other distinguished female artistes at that time ; 
and the rooms in which the learned Dr. Magin secluded himself 
whilst at variance with his creditors, contributing, nevertheless, 
brilliant articles to the periodical literature of the day. Thence we 
went into the lower regions, through the exercise ground, took a 
hasty view of business at the Tap, and finally lingered some few 
moments in the Fair, where the costumes of the debtors, from the 
elaborate swell to the doubtfully-attired pig-dealer, could be seen and 
appreciated. ‘ 

We returned, with the volatile C. O. E., to No. 46, where we bade 
him adieu, As we retired he remarked, “ If you see my name under 
the head of ‘ Insolvent Court,’ it will be, remember, ‘ Another Victim 
of Portuguese Prize Money.’” 

Fortunately we were spared that pain ; some of his relations, who 
could well afford it, at length came forward and made arrangements 
for his release. His “chum,” Mr. Ever Polite, figured in print. 
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Through the indefatigable endeavours of his attorney, Mr. Enoch 
Struggles, he cleared Portugal Street with credit, and afterwards 
acquired wealth in Japan. 

Since these excursions, which made me acquainted with nearly all 
forms of imprisonment for debt, I have released friends from Bream’s 
Buildings and Horsemonger Lane ; eaten roast goose in September 
on the City side of Whitecross Street—then called Spike Island— 
with a literary colleague; and lunched in Ludgate Ward—in the same 
establishment—upon boiled sausages and coffee, with one of the early 
pioneers to the discovery of the wealth of California, who, while 
assisting to enrich others, lost the reward of his own toil. 

Looking back, the aspiration of my early youth returns with all its 
force—‘ May I never be imprisoned for debt or for libel.” 








TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN. 





' YEs, dear friends of my old age, “ Table Talk, by SYLVANUS URBAN.” 
Gossip from my own pen, laden with the memory of a hundred and forty 
years. I am the oldest man in the world. I have seen four coronations of 
British Sovereigns, and I stood beside the present Prince of Wales 
when he opened the International Exhibition at South Kensington. 
The preface to my last volume has given great satisfaction to some 
of my readers. They are pleased to “express themselves gratified beyond 
measure at being addressed personally by SYLVANUS URBAN.” These 
are friends who may have worn buckled shoes and ruffles; old men 
whose pleasures are chiefly in their memories. I have, moreover, had 
kindly notes of favour from my younger patrons, and these are full of 
encouragement also. My readers have extended over a wide range of time 
and intellect. Fielding and Smollett were among my subscribers ; so were 
Thackeray and Dickens. My work is an institution. I have carefully 
submitted it to the influences of progress and changing manners. A 
closer and more intimate communication between reader and editor may 
be a mutual pleasure and advantage. Once or twice a year I have 
made my bow on completing a new volume. I began the custom even 
before my friend Dr. Johnson wrote from the country advising me 
as to certain possible improvements in my work. Through all the 
changes which time has demanded in the style and manner of my 
Magazine, I have maintained “the Preface.” Ifa personal gossip every 
six months be so much appreciated by my friends, they will pardon me, I 
hope, for thinking that a monthly chat, in this quiet corner of the 
Magazine, may still further increase and cement our friendship. We 
have met before, on many occasions, in the “ Table Talk,” but not on the 
familiar terms of this present meeting. Henceforth we shall talk together 
of the past and the present. Here I shall have the honour of “ receiving ” 
on the first of every month. I am the oldest man in the world. There 
can be no question of my longevity. Lord Plunket lived to be ninety ; 
the Duc de Pasquier died at ninety-six ; my old friend Samuel Rogers 
reached the same length of age ; Baron Humboldt reached ninety-two; 
Ward, the animal painter, was at work when he was close upon ninety. 
I knew them all. There is not a soul living who saw the first number of 
my work when it came out fresh from the press. The light of those past 
days reflected through the experience and knowledge of so old a person 
ought to give zest to his conversation, and be instructive to those who 
listen. Dr. Moore says the wisest and best productions of the human intellect 
have proceeded from those who have lived through the bustling morning 
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and meridian periods of their day,and calmly sat down to think and instruct 
others in the meditative evening of life. I do not exactly propose to settle 
down to the prosaic duty of teaching and preaching. Our “Table Talk” 
shall be bright and lively, merry and sad, literary, scientific, philosophical, 
topographical, historical, biographical, personal—toned down with such 
influences of soberness and gravity as may properly become the 
character of the chief speaker. 





THE history of taverns and wine licences is full of curious interest. The 
subject is apropos at the present time, when a vast change is threatened by 
Parliament in the regulation of public-houses. Mr. Richard Johnson, 
Town Clerk of Hereford, compiled an interesting work a few years ago 
on “ Ancient Customs of the City of Hereford.” It was forwarded to me 
for review in Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine. I mention it now to notea 
chapter on “Wine Taverns and Ale-houses.” Mr. Bruce has evidently 
been looking up a statute of the reign of Edward VI., which appointed the 
number of taverns to be licensed by Government for the sale of wines in 
the different cities and market-towns of the Kingdom. In proportion to 
the population Mr. Bruce’s Bill would have reduced the inns within 
twenty per cent. of the number of Edward’s time, when Hereford was 
granted three wine-taverns, Gloucester four, Worcester three, and Bristol 
six. Durham, under Mr. Bruce’s measure, would have had about twelve 
taverns. That is the calculation of one of the local authorities. Taverns 
have increased enormously since I was in the habit of frequenting them. 
I remember a very pleasant dinner to which Lord Elibank did me the 
honour of giving me an invitation, to meet my illustrious contributor and 
Mr. Boswell. Johnson ate ravenously and talked finely. He was, I 
remember, very severe upon authors who had sent him manuscripts 
for his opinion. Boswell mentions the incident in his book. One of the 
stories of the evening is especially characteristic. A gentleman, to some 
of the usual arguments for drinking, having added, “ You know, sir, drink- 
ing drives away care, and makes us forget whatever is disagreeable. 
Would not you allow a man to drink for that reason ?”—Johnson : “ Yes, 
sir, if he sat next to you.” The wit of this of in its promptitude is akin 
to Jerrold’s sneer at a pompous person, who, dining at the same table 
with Jerrold, and enjoying a particular dish exceedingly, exclaimed, “ Ah, 
ah, sheep’s-head for ever, I say !”—Jerrold: “ What egotism !” 





THE same statute of Edward VI. which I have just quoted, prohibited 
the sale of Gascoigne, Guyon, Rochelle, or French wines. A case of 
breach of this law is recorded in 1555 in the City of Hereford, wherein 
“The mayor and three inquests” disenfranchised one William Hill, a 
vintner, who was “thenceforth accounted a foreigner, and no freeman or 
free merchant.” 





MR. BRUCE’S measure, had it passed, would, in its effects on public- 
house property, have had somewhat of a parallel in the working of the Act 
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of Edward VI, The annals of Hereford set forth that the limitation of 
the number of taverns by the statute before referred to caused great loss 
and distress among those engaged in the wine trade. In 1588 John Keny, 
citizen of Hereford, and Johanne, his wife, having received an order to 
close their tavern, presented a petition to Queen Mary for a renewal of 
their licence, and received the gracious permission in a charter which 
deserves to be quoted as an illustration of the royal courtesy and 
grace accorded to petitions in the days of our fathers. Having set 
forth the preamble of the Bill which had forfeited John Keny’s licence, 
“ Mary, by the grace of God, Queen of England, France, and Ireland,” 
by her Minister grants John Keny’s prayer on the following grounds :— 

** Nevertheless, as my loving subjects, John Keny, citizen and burgess of Here- 
ford, and Johanne his wife, have made their humble suit and petition unto us, that 
it might please us to licence and permit them to occupy a tavern and sell wines by 
retail, as they used to do before making of the said statute, for that they should be 
otherwise compelled to put away their a journeymen, and other their 
servants, and to break uptheir household to their utter undoing, having fifteen children 


and none other trade or living but only retailing of wines, wherein they had been 
brought up most part of their lifetime.” 


The permission extended to the lifetime of Keny and his wife, or “the 
longest liver of either of them,” and “in witness whereof we have caused 
these letters to be made patent ; witness ourself at Farnham.” All this 
trouble and these letters patent given under the royal seal that an 
injustice might not be done to a tradesman with a large family at Here- 


ford. I commend the story to the Morning Advertiser. There is a text 
and a moral in it which might be used with telling effect in a leading 
article. 





THE 7Zimes lately mentioned, as a remarkable and unprecedented fact, 
that a vessel which came into an English port had been saved at sea by a 
fish. The ship sprang a leak. All the efforts of the crew to discover the 
faulty plank and stem the torrent which was rapidly sinking the vessel 
proved unavailing. Suddenly, however, the leak was stayed, and when the 
vessel came into port a fish was found wedged into an aperture in her 
stern. Now, I remember some years ago being present at the annual 
celebration of “Colston’s Day” in the city of Bristol. One of the associa- 
tions which do especial honour to the memory of the philanthropist 
is called “ The Dolphin Society.” It bears upon its banners the effigy of 
a dolphin. The same fish is the badge of the Colston School. . The 
story told in connection with it is that once when Colston was at 
sea on board one of his own vessels, the ship sprang a leak. 
The merchant, praying God to save the ship, made the propi- 
tiatory vow that if he were spared to return home he would devote 
a large proportion of his wealth to charitable purposes. The pumps 
almost immediately began to tell upon the leak. By and by the 
vessel righted herself, and eventually sailed safely into Kingroad. 
When she was examined a dolphin was found fairly imbedded in 
a “stove-in” plank. Colston nobly fulfilled his vow, and adopted the 
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dolphin as his coat of arms. It is many years since the story was related 
to me by Mr. John Taylor, of the Bristol Mirror. 1 will not answer for 
the exact correctness of the details, but my account may be taken 
as a sufficiently close version of the original story. It is only another 
illustration of the numerical strength of the family of precedents. There 
is nothing new under the sun. 





THERE was a paragraph in the “Table Talk” of Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine last month upon an ingenious American’s measurement of the 
duration of a lightning flash. It was written by one of my scientific 
contributors, and has elicited the following letter :— 


To THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 


DEAR S1rR,—Allow me to draw your attention to a paragraph in the May number 
of your valuable periodical, which, it seems to me, requires some verification. 

On page 745 it is stated that an ‘‘ingenious American” has succeeded in measur- 
ing the duration of a flash of lightning, and has determined it to be 1-48oth of a 
second ; the instrument used for measuring being a rotating disc, with a hole in its 
circumference. The hole during the flash, it is said, presented the appearance of 
a streak of light traversing 1-40th of the circumference. 

The statements which I wish to place in juxtaposition to yours are to be found 
in ‘‘ Fragments of Science,” &c., page 423, by Dr. Tyndall (Longmans and Co.) 

The author wishes to give some idea of the suddenness of death by lightning. 
‘* Death by a rifle-shot through the brain is,” he says, ‘‘ practically instantaneous, the 
shot traversing the brain in the 1-1oooth of a second, but how inconceivably quick 
must death by lightning be, the flash of which appears and again disappears in the 
I-10000o0th of asecond !” Then again, he says, ‘‘If a body be illuminated bya flash 
of lightning, while in motion, it appears at rest at the place where the flash falls 
upon it.” 

"Aeenling to Tyndall, then, a flash lasts only 1-100000th of a second, while 
your informant says 1-480th of a second, and the hole which appeared to the 
American as a streak, would appear as simply a hole, perfectly stationary. 

Excuse me troubling you, but two statements differing so widely, appearing at 
the same time, and having such an extensive circulation, deserved, I thought, your 
attention,—Yours, &c., J. M. WIGHT. 


14, Aubrey Terrace, Sunderland. 


Having submitted this communication to the author of the short article 
in question, I receive the following reply :— 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 


DEAR Mr. URBAN,—The measure of duration of a lightning flash quoted in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine was a thoroughly accurate and reliable determina- 
tion, the steps of which are detailed in the American Journal of Science and 
Art, the highest scientific periodical of America. 

If Tyndall does not give the authority for his duration, it is probably a mere 
estimate, in which case it has no value beside the actual measurement above 
alluded to. If, however, the figure he gives (1-100000th of a second) was derived 
from exact observation, then we have in the two differing measures some evidence 
that lightning flashes differ considerably in their duration—a thing quite con- 
ceivable, and by no means inexplicable.—I am, &c., 

THE WRITER OF THE PARAGRAPH. 


Greenwich, S.E., May 3, 1871. 


There can be no doubt that the duration of lightning flashes varies; but 
to say “as quick as lightning ” is still to speak by the card. 
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THINKING of old times, before the beginning of the recollection of my 
contemporaries of to-day; comparing the events, the fashions, the 
manners of two sets of men and women, between whom rolls a century’s 
tide of time; speculating on the modes and moods of intellectual 
and literary activity marking different generations of men of learning and 
letters—those whom it is my pleasure now to know, and those whom it is 
my pride to have known whose companionship for ever more is denied me 
in this world—the mind, and if not the mind, the heart, seeks relief from 
the contemplation of the things that come and pass away, in the 
reminiscences of scenes wherein there is no change in the moving on of the 
ages. You and I and all of us stop thinking sometimes, but yet the brain 
is not quiescent. What movement is that that passes gently along the 
lines of sensibility? Peace for a moment! Faint waves are washing 
upon the sand. The small pebbles that come up roll back a little. A 
barely perceptible line marks the top reach of the tide for the moment. 
It is the handwriting of the waters upon the shore. What a hastening is 
there, now up and now down, of tiny rivulets and fractions of foam! 
Unsolicited, unawakened, for aught that I can tell, by association, that 
which I have watched in listless half hours on the borders of this island 
and on the edges of continents comes back to me. Ah ! then; it is perhaps 
because I so love the beautiful, wonderful sea,and I swear it new allegiance 
nowin my advancing years, not for what it is only, but so much the more in 
that it returns to me thus, unbidden, in visions ! Memory is, after all, the 
only true artist. Its pictures are the pictures with a spirit in them. The 
brain is a gallery filled with these inimitable works, Other men mix up a 
little of themselves with that which they fix upon the canvas, and leave 
out some of the soul of what they portray; but these reminiscences 
of ours are pure, and vital. To how many people does it occur to value 
life by the impressions the world has stamped upon the consciousness, 
which appear and disappear like the blue sky behind our atmosphere, 
but nevermore can be completely effaced once the images have been set ? 
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THE FALL OF PARIS. 
EDITORIAL NOTE. 


WE have received a very sad explanation concerning the missing leaves 
of our ‘‘ Diary of the Prussian Occupation of Versailles.”’ 

Last month SYLVANUS URBAN expressed his regret that the third 
part of ‘‘ The Fall of Paris’’ had not reached him. The writer, who 
resides in Paris, had met with a serious accident. This misfortune and 
the interruption of communication with the unhappy city were accepted 
as sufficient explanation of any delay in the despatch and receipt of his 
manuscript. 

The reader would gather from the first portion of the diary that the 
writer is a friend of the Z?mes correspondent, Dr. Russell. Through 
this gentleman we now learn that our accomplished contributor has 
sustained a double misfortune. All our readers will have a tender 
recollection of Amélie. She was the heroine of the author’s adventures. 
It was chiefly out of consideration for this amiable and generous lady 
that he left Paris, to avoid the siege, which he had originally made up 
his mind to witness. Amélie had a genuine sympathy for the French. 
She hated the Germans, except when they were brought in wounded and 
suffering ; then all the kindness of her woman’s nature warmed towards 
them. No matter to what nation you belong, if you be maimed and 
ill; affliction is a sure passport to woman’s sympathy. There isa 
touching simplicity in one of the incidents of the occupation of Versailles 
related by the author. It was on Thursday, September 22. Amélie 
was uncomfortable; there was evidently something wrong. By and 
by she burst out, ‘‘I don’t think it is right to be making music here; it 
is not time for any sort of joy; this abominable lodging is almost in 
the street. Those horrid princes are up and down below our windows 
all day long, and hear all we do. Not that I care about their opinion, 
but what must our own friends think of us when they hear our piano going, 
as if all France were happy? I say we ought to lock it up. And then 
there’s Charles in the Army of the Loire ; he may be killed already, for 
aught we know. We ought to lock it up.’’ He felt that she was 
right. The sacrifice proposed was a greatone. Music had grown 
almost as necessary as food to the exiles from Paris, where the 
‘* British Resident’’ had lived for many years. He did not like 
to contradict so reasonable a proposal. Therefore, making a virtue 
of necessity, he replied, ‘‘Ma chére Amélie, that is exactly what I 
was going to suggest myself. I only hesitated for fear you might 
not like it. Since you desire it too, by all means let us do it.’’ So the 
piano was locked, and Amélie went away with the key, rubbing her 
eyes. A minute afterwards he heard her sobbing in her room. 
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He will hear her sobbing no more. Poor Amélie is dead. She was 
our author’s sister-in-law and had charge of his children and household. 
When Paris was reopened after the German evacuation, our corres- 
pondent and his family hastened back to the city of their adoption. It 
turned out that they had only escaped from one siege to endure the 
perils and discomfort of another. During the first days of the second 
siege, our contributor was thrown from his horse. He was confined to 
his room for several weeks. His injuries are still of a serious nature, 
and physical pain is augmented by distress of mind. Amélie was no 
imaginary heroine. A noble and high-minded woman, she was the 
sister of the author’s wife, a second mother to his children. His house 
is within the range of the bombardment. 

We write these words at the last moment while the Magazine is 
going to press; and at the last moment get a few blurred lines from a 
note which the writer sends to his friend :—‘‘ I know it will grieve you 
to hear that my children have lost their second mother. Twice in ten 
months. Amélie died on Friday. This time there is no one left, 
and I don’t know what to do about the children.’’ Throughout the 
literature of the German campaign, there are no truer pictures of the 
effect of the war upon the social and domestic life of the middle and 
higher class families of Paris and Versailles than those which fill ‘‘ A 
British Resident’s’’ diary, begun in the March number of Zhe GenZ/e- 
man’s Magazine. We are deeply grieved at the dénouement. We only 
know our correspondent by letter. Our knowledge of Amélie and the 
children was gleaned from the same source. We were, nevertheless, 
deeply interested in their adventures, and the death of the heroine 
comes upon us with the force of a personal loss. 

With this explanation we supplement for the present the unfinished 
** Diary ”’ of our confrére. The interruption of the work will, we are 
sure, excite no other feeling than one of sympathy and sorrow for the 
author in his most sad and pitiful misfortunes. 

JosEPH HATTON. 














